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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS: A SESQUICENTENARY REVIEW 
I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLLECTIONS 


DAN LACY 


I 


O MAN in the limits of a journal’s 
pages can systematically enu- 
merate and appraise the collec- 

tions, evaluate the catalogs, and describe 
the services of the Library of Congress. 
Even were one to confine himself to the 
holdings, a comprehensive survey would 
be the labor of years and the content of 
many volumes. To attempt to review 
within our present limits the entire range 
of the collections would be to dismiss 
with every sentence ten thousand vol- 
umes, tagged only with a “‘strong’’ or 
“‘adequate”’ or ‘‘weak.”’ 

What can, I hope, be done is to de- 
scribe some of the forces that have 
formed the Library and continue to 
shape its growth; to discuss the character 
and the significance of certain aspects of 
its relation to librarianship and scholar- 
ship; and to assess some, at least, of the 
potentialities and probable lines of its 
future development. 


I] 
The Library of Congress this year cele- 
brates the sesquicentennial anniversary 
of the first act appropriating funds “‘for 


the purchase of such books as may be 
necessary for the use of the Congress at 
the said city of Washington, and for fit- 
ting up a suitable apartment for contain- 
ing them, and for placing them therein.”’ 
It is old among American libraries. But 
the institution of today inherited little 
from the pre-Civil War Library, either in 
the physical content of its collections or 
in accepted patterns for their growth. 
Though decades of effort and, for that 
day, substantial sums of money had been 
devoted to building up the Library’s 
holdings, and though the purchase of the 
Jefferson Collection in 1815 had provided 
a distinguished nucleus around which to 
build, disastrous fires in 1814 and 1851 
coupled with mediocre direction and 
planless buying had destroyed much and 
vitiated the utility of the remainder. The 
Library, in 1865, possessed only a hap- 
hazard and ill-formed collection of some 
eighty-three thousand volumes and was 
almost entirely lacking in those elements 
of distinction, either of rarity or of 
planned selection, that have dignified 
many smaller libraries. 

Nor had a tradition yet been shaped 
that would inform the subsequent growth 
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of the collections. Most of the possible 
views as to their proper character had 
been expressed: that they should contain 
only those books immediately necessary 
to the work of Congress and readily 
usable by its members; that they should, 
though restricted to the use of Congress, 
contain all those works that might 
through breadth of information, depth of 
wisdom, or nobility of sentiment aid in 
the framing of enlightened legislation on 
the boundless range of affairs with which 
the Congress might deal; that they 
should be a repository of the American 
genius, containing all the output of the 
American press; and that they should be 
formed on the comprehensive pattern of 
the great national collections of Europe. 
But none of these views had been so au- 
thoritatively stated or so consistently fol- 
lowed as to establish itself as a governing 
concept. 

Most of the means that would later be 
employed to provide for the systematic 
and, in part, automatic development of 
the collections had been tried before the 
Civil War, including copyright deposit, 
international exchange, urging of the 
several states to adopt legislation for the 
deposit of their official publications, use 
of diplomatic representatives abroad as 
purchasing agents, and comprehensive 
solicitation of gifts. But all such special 
measures had been repealed, abandoned, 
or allowed to fall into desuetude after but 
halfhearted application. Throughout the 
ante bellum decades the increase of the 
Library was accomplished almost en- 
tirely by the purchase, usually through a 
British agent, of works selected by the 
Joint Committee on the Library—the ac- 
tual selection being usually the work of 
the chairman advised by the Librarian. 
This selection, always variable, often 
uninformed, and generally shaped by 
personal predilection, could but lead to 
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a haphazard growth that was fully re- 
flected in the character of the collections. 

When Ainsworth Rand Spofford was 
appointed Librarian of Congress on De- 
cember 31, 1864, he inherited neither a 
great collection nor the pattern or the 
means for making it one. Within the next 
two and a half years, however, the Con- 
gress, at Spofford’s urging, had enacted 
the three laws that made inevitable the 
greatness of the Library and that, in 
amended form, still impress an indelible 
pattern upon its growth. These three 
laws were the act of March 3, 186s, re- 
storing pre-Civil War legislation requir- 
ing the deposit in the Library of a copy 
of every copyrighted “book, pamphlet, 
map, chart, musical composition, print, 
engraving, or photograph,”’ but this time 
prescribing loss of copyright as a penalty 
for failure to deposit; the act of April s, 
1866, providing for the deposit in the Li- 
brary of Congress of the library of the 
Smithsonian Institution and of future 
increments thereto; the act of March 2, 
1867, providing that fifty copies of every 
public document should be made avail- 
able to the Library of Congress for inter- 
national exchange; and the appropria- 
tion, in the same act, of $100,000.00 for 
the purchase of the Peter Force Collec- 
tion. 

The operation of these acts would be 
enlarged with the passage of time. In 
1870 the administration of copyright was 
vested in the Library of Congress, and 
the Library was made the depository of 
two copies rather than one of each copy- 
righted work. This fundamental change 
in the law gave the Library for the first 
time the positive assurance of actually 
receiving copies of every work for which 
a claim of copyright was registered. The 
extension of eligibility for copyright to 
works of foreign authors, in 1891, initi- 
ated a steady flow to the Library of ma- 
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terials published abroad but conceived to 
have a potential American market. By a 
succession of acts the number of copies of 
public documents made available to the 
Library for international exchange was 
increased to 125, and the signature by 
the United States government of the 
Brussels Convention of 1886 and of more 
recent bilateral agreements with the ma- 
jor powers formalized the arrangements 
under which they were exchanged. 
Though the Smithsonian agreement re- 
mains in its original form, the steadily 
widening range of the Smithsonian’s own 
exchanges, of which the Library is bene- 
ficiary, has made the arrangement in- 
creasingly profitable. The purchase of the 
Force Collection not only laid the basis 
for the Library’s future collection of 
Americana; it gave the Library its first 
distinguished research collection, setting 
a tone for future acquisitions, and estab- 
lished a precedent for the congressional 
appropriation of special funds for the 
purchase of major bodies of material. 
By these three acts, modified though 
they might be in the future, Congress 
within a space of two years had estab- 
lished the fate of its library. It had made 
certain that the Library of Congress and 
not that of the Smithsonian Institution 
would be the great national library. A 
ceaseless flood of books began which has 
not yet ended; and both the Main Build- 
ing of 1897.and the Annex of 1939 be- 
came inevitable. Because so great a 
stream must by some means be mastered, 
the card catalogs, the Library’s classifica- 
tion scheme, and its subject heading sys- 
tem were necessarily to follow. The very 
language of the copyright act of 1865 
with its references to every “map, chart, 
musical composition, print, engraving, or 
photograph” insured that there must ul- 
timately be a Maps Division, a Music 
Division, and a Division of Prints and 
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Photographs and that the size of their 
automatically built-up holdings would, 
like a magnet, attract collections of ma- 
jor importance. Any understanding of 
the character and pattern of the Li- 
brary’s present holdings must rest upon 
these three fundamentals. 

Though Spofford’s magnificent initial 
achievement assured to the Library a 
substantially complete future collection 
of American copyrighted works and a 
great collection of society publications 
and foreign public documents, it pro- 
vided no regular means for filling the 
voids in its existing collections or for ac- 
quiring, comprehensively and _ surely, 
state and municipal documents, pri- 
vately printed works in the United 
States, and foreign works other than 
public documents and society publica- 
tions. The acquisition of these was left to 
solicitation and purchase, followed no 
fixed pattern, depended on variable per- 
sonal interests, and was limited always 
by lack of funds and staff. 

This weakness left great holes and vex- 
ing irregularities in the Library’s collec- 
tions, and it has by no means yet been 
eliminated. But in the years between the 
removal from the Capitol to the Main 
Building, in 1897, and the outbreak of 
World War I1—a period almost entirely 
covered by the administration of Herbert 
Putnam—several factors combined to 
improve the coverage of the fields not 
provided for by legislation. One of the 
most important of these was the move to 
the new building itself and the accom- 
panying increase of staff and appropria- 
tions. In the chaotic crowding of the 
Capitol, where only a small part of the 
collection was physically accessible, it 
was impossible even to know what the 
Library had, much less to plan the or- 
derly development of its holdings. The 
new building and the greater stafi gave, 
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for the first time, the opportunity to in- 
troduce order both into the collections 
and into their growth. Happily, this op- 
portunity was presented to one of the 
most orderly and balanced minds in 
America, that of Herbert Putnam. Un- 
like Spofford, whose sprawling riches he 
had inherited, Putnam had a broad ac- 
quaintance with other libraries and with 
the new professionalism, both of library 
administration and of scholarship, that 
was extending its spirit of system and or- 
ganization through the universities, the 
libraries, and the learned circles of the 
country. Happily, too, the opportunity 
came accompanied by the means to its 
realization, for the meager $4,000.00 a 
year (which had been the normal appro- 
priation for the general increase of the 
Library in Spofford’s administration) 
was soon raised to $90,000.00—the an- 
nual appropriation during most of the 
Putnam regime. 

The initiation of the sale of the Li- 


brary’s printed cards, in 1901, aided Dr. 
Putnam in the systematic coverage of 
those fields in which the Library had no 
automatic means of acquisition, for it ex- 
posed the Library to a flood of orders for 
cards from other institutions and af- 


forded reasonable assurance that it 
would not overlook new publications ac- 
quired by any considerable number of 
other libraries. In subsequent times, even 
when any other activity of the Library 
seemed to be experiencing a period of 
doldrums, the desire to be able to provide 
cards to as many purchasers as possible 
provided a constant incentive to the 
prompt acquisition of new works and re- 
mains today one of the Library’s best 
protections against oversight in its ac- 
quisitions operations. 

A similar aid and incentive was given 
by the broader use of the Library that 
accompanied the growth of professional 
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scholarship and the easier availability of 
the Library’s collections. The hundreds 
and thousands of scholars that came an- 
nually to use its holdings provided a con- 
tinuous test of the Library’s adequacy 
in diverse fields of knowledge, and they 
soon learned to display for the failings of 
their “‘national’”’ library far greater in- 
tolerance than they might have for those 
of more limited institutions. The dredg- 
ing up from the cellars of the Capitol of 
the crated collections of decades, and 
their organization upon the new miles of 
shelves, revealed the hidden shortcom- 
ings as well as the unsuspected richness 
of the national collections, and revealed 
them to constant and critical inspection. 
It was no longer possible to be unaware 
of the startling lacunae of which an ear- 
lier generation in the Library had been 
comfortably ignorant. 

In particular fields an even more pow- 
erful impulse came from the special cus- 
todial divisions that were created as the 
Library came into possession of other- 
wise unmanageable quantities of mate- 
rial which, for reasons of form or of lan- 
guage, could not readily be accommo- 
dated in the general collections. 

The oldest of these is the Law Library, 
established in 1832 largely to meet the 
need for a special library service for the 
Supreme Court and its bar. With the re- 
moval to the new building, in 1897, six 
additional custodial divisions were cre- 
ated to administer the large quantities of 
manuscripts, maps, musical scores, and 
prints that had accumulated in the Capi- 
tol (the last three almost solely as a re- 
sult of copyright deposits) and to provide 
service for current unbound documents 
and periodicals. 

Almost immediately, the special divi- 
sions made their influence felt not only in 
organizing and making usable the inher- 
ited collections but in stimulating a con- 
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sistent and energetic acquisitions pro- 
gram and in providing the technical com- 
petence and the continuity of oversight 
necessary to sustain it. The activities of 
the Law Library, limited though its ob- 
jectives were, had obtained for the Li- 
brary, even before Putnam’s day, a sub- 
stantially complete collection of the cor- 
pus of American law and a strong collec- 
tion of British statutes and reports. Ten- 
tatively with the appointment of George 
Winfield Scott as custodian of the Law 
Library in 1903, and aggressively with 
the appointment of Edwin Borchard in 
1908, it moved toward the creation of 
comparable collections in the fields of 
foreign and canon law and _ historical 
jurisprudence. Its endeavor was limited 
for many years by the size of the ap- 
propriation for the increase of the Law 
Library (usually $3,000.00 supplemented 
by $10,000.00-$15,00c.00 from other 
appropriations); but in 1930, following 
testimony of Chief Justice Stone, the 
annual appropriation was jumped to 
$50,000.00, a sum which was subse- 
quently increased still further. The avail- 
ability of larger sums, coupled with other 
means of acquisition, quickly brought 
the law collections to the first rank of 
importance. 

The Division of Manuscripts inherited 
a small and poorly cared for collection 
consisting principally of manuscripts ac- 
quired incidentally to the purchase or 
receipt of the Jefferson, Force, Rocham- 
beau, and Toner collections. Within a 
few years, especially after Worthington 
Chauncey Ford’s appointment in 1902 
as chief of the division, its holdings had 
been enlarged beyond reserablance to its 
little heritage. In 1903 President Roose- 
velt, by executive order, transferred to 
the Library the magnificent collections 
of the State Department relating to the 
national genesis, and thereafter the 
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knowledge of the division’s superb staff 
and facilities, coupled with energetic so- 
licitation, brought to it in rapid succes- 
sion the unique collections of personal 
papers of the American great. 

Similarly, at the time of the creation 
of the Music Division, the Library had 
accumulated a collection of almost four 
hundred thousand pieces, nearly all re- 
ceived as copyright deposits and consist- 
ing overwhelmingly of popular sheet mu- 
sic; but it had only a scattered represen- 
tation of the musical classics and no col- 
lection at all of musical literature worthy 
of the name. Immediately upon Oscar 
Sonneck’s appointment .as chief, in 1902, 
began the systematic endeavor to create 
from this meager, if physically vast, be- 
ginning a great musical library-—an en- 
deavor which reached brilliant success in 
Sonneck’s own administration and has 
been continued by his successors with 
such devotion and energy that the Li- 
brary’s pre-eminence in this field is no- 
where rivaled. 

The Division of Prints not only brought 
some order into the chaos of copyrighted 
prints, engravings, and photographs in- 
herited from the Capitol, but it pursued a 
steady policy of building up by purchase 
the collection of fine prints. Its existence 
and achievements attracted the gift of 
the Gardiner Greene Hubbard collection 
of engravings in 1898, the bequest of the 
Hubbard endowment in 19009, and the 
Pennell Collection and the generous Pen- 
nell endowment in 1925. The latter en- 
dowment has, in turn, made possible the 
accumulation of one of the greatest 
American collections of fine prints. 

Similarly, the existence of a separate 
Division of Maps and Charts under the 
able leadership of Philip Lee Phillips 
made it possible to build, upon the basis 
of a large but undistinguished copyright 
deposit, one of the great map collections 
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of the world. The creation of the Docu- 
ments Division resulted in the aggressive 
exploitation of the Library’s peculiar re- 
sources for the acquisition of documents, 
which included the widening of its circle 
of exchanges, the prompt filling of gaps, 
the perfecting of arrangements with the 
Joint Committee on Printing and the 
Public Printer for the complete and de- 
pendable receipt of federal documents, 
and the publication of the Monthly Check- 
list of State Documents. The latter, in ad- 
dition to serving as a basic bibliographi- 
cal tool, promptly doubled the Library’s 
acquisitions of state documents. The Pe- 
riodicals Division made possible a simi- 
larly comprehensive acquisitions policy 
for newspapers and general periodicals. 

Subsequently, it became necessary for 
the Library to make similar special ar- 
rangements for the custody of its mate- 
rials in the Slavic and oriental languages. 
At the time of the removal to its new 
building, in 1897, the Library already 
had a respectable collection (some 7,750 
volumes) of Chinese works (almost en- 
tirely the gift of Caleb Cushing and Wil- 
liam W. Rockhill), an interesting, if 
small, group of Turkish works given by 
Abdul Hamid II, and scattered holdings 
in other languages of Asia consisting of 
diplomatic gifts, public documents, and 
random accretions. The Chinese collec- 
tion was materially enlarged by gifts 
from the Chinese government in 1905 
and 1908, and from 1910 onward by the 
continuous interest and indefatigable ac- 
tivity of Dr. Walter Swingle of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A Japanese col- 
lection was initiated in 1907 by the pur- 
chase of more than 9,000 works selected 
by Dr. Kan Asakawa. In the same year 
the Library purchased, at a price so low 
as almost to make it a gift, the library of 
Gennadius Vasilievich Yudin. This col- 
lection of 80,000 volumes was perhaps 
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the greatest private collection of Russian 
works in existence, and its acquisition 
placed the Library of Congress, at one 
stroke, among the foremost institutions 
in the Russian field. 

Though, from the time of their ac- 
quisition, these Slavic and oriental books 
had been the special responsibility of par- 
ticular members of the staff, the immedi- 
ate impulse to the establishment of a 
formal division for their custody came 
from the gifts by Jacob H. Schiff, in 1912 
and subsequent years, of the magnificent 
collections of Hebraica and Judaica as- 
sembled by Ephraim Deinard. These led, 
in 1914, to the creation of a Division of 
Semitica and Oriental Literature. The 
organization of the divisions and sections 
in charge of the Library’s Slavic, Semitic, 
and oriental materials has changed many 
times since; but there has been continu- 
ous attention, under formal administra- 
tive arrangements, to its collections in 
those fields. 

There were, however, certain impor- 
tant differences from the role played by 
the divisions having custody of material 
by form. The so-called ‘sections’ and 
“divisions” in the language field con- 
sisted usually of one person, whose func- 
tion it was to catalog books and serve 
readers as well as attend to acquisitions. 
Moreover, in each case the section or di- 
vision was dealing not with one subject 
but with a group of languages and, there- 
fore, could not hope to be equally expert 
or equally interested in all the subjects 
treated by the literature with which it 
dealt. Too frequently, in consequence, 
the growth of the oriental and Slavic col- 
lections has reflected the individual in- 
terests of their custodians. Even the 
range of languages was far beyond that 
which could be expected of any single 
man, with the result that in each of the 
divisions or sections the literature of a 
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single language was intensively devel- 
oped to the relative neglect of others. 

Finally, among the custodial divisions 
came the Rare Book Room, created in 
1927 when the construction of a new 
stack first gave opportunity for the ap- 
propriate accommodation of a collection 
that had reached some 25,000 volumes. 
The existence of this facility enabled the 
Library to place in a fit setting, and no 
doubt helped it acquire, the great Voll- 
behr collection of more than 3,000 in- 
cunabula, which was purchased by a spe- 
cial appropriation in 1930. Continuous 
attention could now be given to the en- 
richment of the collection not only of 
early European books but of Americana 
as well; and donors could be encouraged 
with confidence to place their collections 
in the national keeping. In consequence, 
the interesting but undistinguished col- 
lection of 1927, enriched by the generos- 
ity of Congress and of such donors as 
Leonard Kebler and Lessing Rosenwald, 
has become one of the great assemblages 
of rare books. Its 5,300 incunabula give 
it the largest assemblage of such books in 
the United States and one of the six or 
eight largest in the world. 

The special reference divisions not 
only organized and developed the collec- 
tions in their care but aided greatly in the 
development of the related areas of the 
general book collections. The Maps Divi- 
sion stimulated a notable growth of the 
holdings of works in geography and car- 
tography; the erudition ‘and energy of 
Sonneck, Engel, and Spivacke in the Mu- 
sic Division have made the Library’s 
musicological holdings pre-eminent; the 
former Division of Prints was responsible 
for the excellence of the book collections 
in the field of the fine arts; and a strong 
collection of Western-language works on 
Asia has been assembled through the in- 
terest of the Division of Orientalia. By a 
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natural extension of interest the Docu- 
ments Division contributed materially to 
the Library’s general collections in eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology, 
particularly in corporate publications 
and statistical series. The influence of 
certain of these divisions was further ex- 
tended by the creation, in the late 1920's, 
of endowed chairs in American history, 
music, geography, and fine‘arts for the 
chiefs of the Manuscripts, Music, Maps, 
and Fine Arts (previously Prints) divi- 
sions. The availability of these chairs not 
only recognized and enlarged the influ- 
ence of their incumbents upon the devel- 
opment of the general book collections in 
their subject fields, but it also aided the 
Librarian in attracting to the positions 
men of exceptional competence. 

If the Librarian, in the discharge of his 
responsibility for the development of the 
collections, was aided by copyright, ex- 
change treaties, the Smithsonian deposit, 
the pressure of card sales, the critical 
evaluation of users, and the endeavors of 
special divisions, he felt himself relieved 
of part of that responsibility by the ex- 
istence in other federal libraries in Wash- 
ington of actively developed special in- 
terests. From the beginning, medical 
works had only infrequently been ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress; after 
Billings created a great research institu- 
tion in the Surgeon General's Library, 
medicine was deliberately omitted from 
the fields of interest of the Library of 
Congress. In agriculture, education, and 
geology and mineralogy, the Library gen- 
erally yielded to the libraries of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Geologi- 
cal Survey, though no formal policy was 
stated until the MacLeish administra- 
tion. Since that time the Library has 
taken the position that it will not, except 
as the needs of Congress require, attempt 
the intensive development of its collec- 
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' tions in fields in which other federal li- 
braries not only have superior holdings 
but also provide a national library serv- 
ice, including public availability, inter- 
library loan, and photoreproduction. In 
practice, this has meant that the Library 
has avoided the acquisition, except by 
copyright deposit, of works relating to 
the professional, as opposed to the his- 
torical and socioeconomic, aspects of 
medicine and agriculture. 


Ill 


The operation of these varied forces 
was plainly evident in the structure of 
the Library’s collections as they existed 
in 1940. In part, they had been accumu- 
lated by more or less automatic processes 
of deposit and exchange. These processes 
had given the Library a complete collec- 
tion of works copyrighted in the United 
States since 1870, save for accidental loss 
and excluded trivia; an impressive collec- 
tion of academic and society publications 
going back to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; a practically complete collection of 
federal public documents; a strong col- 
lection of state documents, especially 
those since 1910; and probably the most 
comprehensive collection existing of for- 
eign official documents, especially for the 
twentieth century. 

But even within those areas in which 
the Library could depend upon the regu- 
lar operation of copyright deposit and 
exchange there were startling lacunae. 
Only fragments of the copyright collec- 
tions assembled in the courts, the State 
Department, and the Patent Office prior 
to 1871 had found their way to the Li- 
brary; and by no means were all Ameri- 
can works of later date acquired, since on 
many important kinds of works copy- 
right was not usually claimed and for 
thousands of titles, over the years, the 
claims were not fulfilled by registration 
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and deposit. Particularly are publica- 
tions of corporations, labor unions, civic 
organizations, political parties, and simi- 
lar groups likely to have escaped acquisi- 
tion. The international exchange of pub- 
lic documents and the deposit of state 
documents were successful only in pro- 
portion to the degree of assiduous atten- 
tion given to them, as few state or for- 
eign governments had such control over 
their own publications as to assure a de- 
pendable discharge of their responsibili- 
ties under treaties and exchange agree- 
ments. Moreover, only partial success 
had been experienced in building up 
those collections for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the exchange programs had 
been desultory at best. 

In part, the collections had been built 
up by the devoted attention, continued 
over decades, of the staffs of special divi- 
sions, which had accumulated holdings of 
music, manuscripts, prints, maps, and of 
Hebrew, Russian, and Chinese books of 
the first order of importance. Though 
these special collections were less likely 
than the general book collection to be 
pocked with omissions due to simple 
oversight, even here the superlative ex- 
cellencies that reflected the special inter- 
ests and competencies of the men who 
developed them were likely to be paral- 
leled by weaknesses that reflected areas 
of inattention. The manuscripts collec- 
tion, for example, unapproached in its 
collection of papers of American states- 
men, was extremely weak in those of sci- . 
entists and industrialists and in literary 
manuscripts. The excellence of the collec- 
tion of fine prints was matched by the al- 
most complete neglect of the photograph 
collection and of the concept of pictorial 
documentation. Within the Division of 
Orientalia the development of the Arabic, 
Iranian, Indian, Burmese, Siamese, Jap- 
anese, Korean, and Malayan collections 
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in no way compared with the growth of 
the Hebrew and Chinese collections on 
which attention had been concentrated; 
and the emphasis on Russian works was 
paralleled by the neglect of the other 
Slavic languages. 

The range of acquisitions that re- 
mained for the genetal book-purchasing 
program included most of the areas of the 
world and most of the fields of human 
knowledge. The materials basic to any 
major research collection, precisely be- 
cause they were basic and hence familiar 
in language, form, and subject, were not 
made the object of the custody or atten- 
tion of any special division. The lan- 
guages of western Europe; the subject 
fields of literature, history, politics, eco- 
nomics, sociology, technology, and the 
sciences; and the areas of the Western 
world remained, until the last decade, 
without organizational recognition in the 
Library. It was hence in these primarily 
important fields that the development of 
the collections had proceeded most un- 
certainly and without the aid of special- 
ized and consistent attention. 

No clear and explicit policy had 
shaped the Library’s general book pur- 
chases. During the Spofford administra- 
tion they reflected his personal selection. 
After the enlargement and reorganization 
of the Library accompanying its re- 
moval to the new building, and after 
Putnam’s appointment, selection was a 
corporate process drawing on the knowl- 
edge and interest of the many members 
of the professional staff and reflecting the 
demands of American scholarship as ex- 
pressed directly in the reading rooms and 
indirectly through card orders from other 
libraries. 

As was inevitable in a library where so 
much had necessarily been omitted for so 
long, first attention was given, through- 
out the Spofford and most of the Putnam 
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administrations, to the purchase of ear- 
lier works that were not in the collec- 
tions. Spofford’s limited funds went 
mostly to the purchase of individual 
items from out-of-print dealers’ catalogs, 
thousands of which he checked annually; 
and throughout the decades thereafter, 
the Library continued month by month 
and one volume or series at a time to re- 
pair the inadequacies of its early acquisi- 
tions program. The quality of the general 
collections was improved by this process, 
and gaps were eliminated; but so great 
were the inherited deficiencies that really 
strong collections of earlier works could 
be created only in those fields in which 
the Library was able to purchase, or ac- 
quire as gifts, entire collections. 
Reference has already been made to 
the Peter Force Collection, the Yudin 
Collection, the Schiff-Deinard collec- 
tions, the Cushing and Rockhill collec- 
tions, and the Asakawa purchases, which 
founded the Americana, Russian, He- 
braic, Chinese, and Japanese collections; 
the Vollbehr Collection of incunabula; 
and the Hubbard and Pennell collections 
in the field of prints. Not even the names 
of all the other major acquisitions can be 
listed, but a few may be mentioned as 
representative. Over a period of years, 
from 1910 to 1930, the Library received 
the very large collection of incunabula 
and works on American exploration and 
the French Revolution assembled by 
John Boyd Thacher. Long neglected 
holdings in modern European literature 
were improved by the purchase, in 1918, 
of the Huitfeldt-Kaas collection of some 
5,000 volumes on Scandinavian history 
and biography; in 1914, of a collection of 
1,800 volumes in the field of Italian liter- 
ature; in 1929, of the Toinet collection of 
over 2,500 volumes of French literature, 
principally of the seventeenth century, 
and a collection of over 28,000 volumes 
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primarily in the field of Portuguese liter- 
ature and history; in 1930, of a collection 
of nearly 2,800 French plays; and, also 
in 1930, by the gift of 8,000 volumes of 
Spanish drama by the Hispanic Society 
of America. A number of private law col- 
lections were purchased, of which the 
most distinguished was the Krueger col- 
lection of 4,600 volumes on Roman and 
modern civil law, acquired in 1931. Lin- 
guistic holdings were enriched by the 
purchase, in 1904, of the magnificent li- 
brary of Albrecht Weber relating to 
Sanskrit and Indica and by the acquisi- 
tion, in 1931, of the Krebs collection on 
Asiatic languages. In 1930 the purchase 
of the Tissandier, Hoernes, Silberer, and 
Maggs Brothers collections and the de- 
posit of the Langley collection within a 
single year raised the Library’s holdings 
in aeronautics from mediocrity to pre- 
eminence. The 1908 purchase from Al- 
bert Schatz of his collection of 12,000 
opera librettos, followed, in 1911, by the 
receipt of his extensive collection of un- 
published manuscripts and indexes, gave 
the Library much of its present pre- 
eminence in the field of opera. 

The concept of the prompt and com- 
prehensive acquisition immediately upon 
publication of all the material the Li- 
brary might later require was hardly 
present before the 1940’s. There were not 
sufficient funds to make such a program 
possible, nor did the leisurely needs of 
scholarship require it; and there was a 
definite belief that one could best select 
among the books of any year after time 
had aided in their appraisal. But as the 
decades of the twentieth century passed, 
the demands of readers and card sub- 
scribers impelled the Library to a con- 
stantly broader and more consistent ac- 
quisitions program, so that the collec- 
tions of 1940—even apart from the auto- 
matic deposits and special collections— 
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surpassed in their range and in their 
wealth anything that might reasonably 
have been hoped for in 1900. The hold- 
ings of the Library increasingly reflected 
the energy and the breadth of American 
scholarship, with which its connections 
were ever more intimate. 

But if the Library’s collections were 
sustained by the strength of American 
scholarship, they were limited by its 
weaknesses. The predominant interests 
of American scholars in the prewar pe- 
riod, at least as they were reflected in Li- 
brary of Congress use, did not yet ven- 
ture far beyond the central cultural tra- 
ditions of Western civilization; and it 
was to the demands of a polite, tradi- 
tional, humanistic learning that the Li- 
brary’s collections primarily responded. 

The Library’s science collections—es- 
pecially as represented in the long array 
of learned society publications—were 
formidable in size; but they were not de- 
veloped with the energy, or organized 
and served in the manner, that would 
make them fully useful to the scientist 
needing to know immediately and in de- 
tail the very latest work in his field here 
and abroad. Scientists themselves had 
not yet impressed that need on the Li- 
brary. 

The interests of few American scholars 
extended to the language or history or 
culture of countries other than Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Spain, and 
those of this hemisphere. Except as special 
attention had developed them for Rus- 
sia, China, and Japan and for Hebraic 
works, the Library’s collections were cor- 
respondingly weak. A survey as late as 
1944 indicated that the Library had a 
scant half of the works of such impor- 
tance as to be considered indispensable 
to a reference collection on Scandinavia; 
and its Baltic collections were far weaker. 
Even for Italian literature it was found to 
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have hardly a quarter of the important 
texts and treatises. Its holdings of Balkan 
material were negligible; its Arabic col- 
lections very weak; its Iranian collection 
useless for extensive research. India was 
sparsely represented and Burma, Korea, 
and Southeast Asia even more so. Even 
for China, Japan, and Russia, interest 
remained largely devoted to historical 
and literary works, and materials relat- 
ing to current economic and political life 
were treated with relative neglect. 

More serious, perhaps, than a limita- 
tion in area and subject matter was a 
limitation upon intensity and detail. 
Rigorous though the discipline of scholar- 
ship was in terms of its self-imposed 
methodology and internal standards, 
few scholars in the social sciences and 
humanities regularly faced the necessity 
of establishing findings with such assur- 
ance and in such detail that they could 
be relied on as the basis for decisions of 
moment in practical life. American schol- 
ars had been interested in the classical 
literature of China, but they had not 
needed to know the precise capacity, line 
by line, of its railroads. They were con- 
cerned with the comparative evolution of 
the industrial economy in Germany and 
Great Britain but not with the exact 
number, location, internal arrangement, 
and productive capacity of the German 
ball-bearing plants. They were more fa- 
miliar with the ideology of Marx than 
with the views and background of mem- 
bers of the Politburo. Nor could the col- 
lections of the Library, except acciden- 
tally and imperfectly, have met such 
needs even if scholars had expressed 
them. 

By 1940 the collections of the Library 
had become great. Unexcelled in their 
comprehensiveness, unrivaled at their 
points of special strength, they were yet 
marred by unevenness and seamed with 
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weaknesses, reflecting the deprivations 
of their youth, the irregularities of their 
upbringing, and the limitations of the 
world of learning of which they formed a 
part. 

IV 


It was a first concern of Archibald 
MacLeish, the inheritor of this imperfect 
treasury, to state with clarity the ends 
and patterns of its further growth. This 
he did in three “Canons of Selection” an- 
nounced in his Annual Report for the 
year ending June 30, 1940: 

1. The Library of Congress should possess in 
some useful form all bibliothecal materials 
necessary to the Congress and to the officers 
of government of the United States in the 
performance of their duties. 

. The Library of Congress should possess all 
books and other materials (whether in origi- 
nal or in copy) which express and record the 
life and achievements of the people of the 
United States. 

3. The Library of Congress should possess, in 
some useful form, the material parts of the 
records of other societies, past and present, 
and should accumulate, in original or in 
copy, full and representative collections of 
the written records of those societies and 
peoples whose experience is of most imme- 
diate concern to the people of the United 
States. 


These canons were, of course, subject 
to qualification: the first with respect to 
medicine and agriculture, in which the 
Library recognized the pre-eminence of 
the Army Medical Library and the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library; the 
second with respect to governmental 
records and materials of solely local in- 
terest; the third with respect to those 
areas in which other American libraries 
had created and were continuing to de- 
velop superior collections. 

Though they remain valid as guides 
for the Library’s acquisitions, the years 
since their adoption have so altered all 
prior concepts as to what materials are 
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“necessary to the Congress and to the of- 
ficers of government of the United States 
in the performance of their duties,” have 
so enlarged the “‘life and achievement of 
the people of the United States,” and 
have so expanded the circle of “‘those so- 
cieties and peoples whose experience is of 
most immediate concern to the people of 
the United States” that their meaning, 
when applied, is wholly changed. 

The painful demonstration of this fact 
came during the war years, when the ade- 
quacy of the collections received a more 
searching test than during all the decades 
of prior use. Though in part they re- 
sponded magnificently to the test, in 
other respects they simply failed. Most 
notable were the absence of precise data 
on the geography, economy, and social 
structure of obscure areas brought into 
prominence by the war; the lack of ade- 
quately detailed information about Ger- 
man and Japanese technology and indus- 
trial organizations; and the paucity of 
materials that would have been useful in 
the minute analysis of public opinion and 
political tensions and movements abroad. 
For the first time it became necessary— 
indeed desperately urgent—for the gov- 
ernment to know precisely, dependably, 
and in detail the politics, the economy, 
the science, and the thought of countries 
throughout the world. 

Nor has the severity of this test less- 
ened. In the uncertain years between 
war and peace, survival has no less de- 
pended on knowledge. The Congressional 
Reorganization Act of 1946 greatly ex- 
tended the responsibilities of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library and 
authorized a marked enlargement of its 
staff and its employment of nationally 
eminent experts in all the probable fields 
of legislative concern. This has meant 
that the Library’s collections are con- 
tinuously called upon to provide precise, 
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complete, and immediate information on 
the whole range of problems engaging the 
attention of Congress. The Library, in 
addition—has contracted to carry on 
three major research and bibliographical 
projects, employing a total of over two 
hundred persons, for agencies concerned 
with national security. These projects re- 
quire the presence in its collections of ma- 
terials dealing with the widest possible 
range of economic, political, and techni- 
cal data. Similar projects executed di- 
rectly by other agencies make an equally 
intensive use of the Library’s holdings. 
The manifold expansion of the govern- 
ment’s scientific research, together with 
the projected creation of a national sci- 
ence foundation, requires collections and 
services in the field of science and tech- 
nology superior to anything conceived 
before the war. 

The enlarged demands experienced by 
the Library’s collections during the last 
decade, though they came sooner and 
more intensively because of the war and 
the postwar situation, would have been 
felt in any case. They reflect a condition 
far deeper and more permanent than the 
particular posture of international rela- 
tions in this day. The fact is that the 
problems which the commonwealth—all 
commonwealths—must face in our civili- 
zation are so complex, affected by so 
many obscure and intertwined facts, and 
so instant and perilous in their demand 
for decision that they can be dealt with 
only by a marriage of government and 
learning which will bring to scholarship 
the earnest vitality of realism and to the 
conduct of affairs the guidance of in- 
formed judgment and exact knowledge. 
It is this fruitful and reciprocally en- 
lightening (but demanding) union that 
the Library’s collections must serve. 

What its service required in the post- 
war years was reasonably clear. The Li- 
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brary must acquire more surely and 
promptly American publications outside 
the copyright sphere: particularly state 
documents and those of major munici- 
palities, and publications of industrial 
and commercial corporations, of trade 
associations and labor unions, and of re- 
ligious bodies, civic groups, and other or- 
ganizations. It must enlarge the sphere 
of its interests so that its current acquisi- 
tions, as supplemented by those of the 
Army Medical] Library and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library, would cover 
all subjects comprehensively. It must re- 
pair the weaknesses in the geographic 
scope of its coverage. It must redress the 
long relative neglect of science and tech- 
nology in its collections. Above all, it 
must give absolute priority to the swift 
and comprehensive acquisition of the de- 
sired materials as they are published. 

From an awareness of these needs a 
firm concept of policy emerged: that the 
Library must acquire, promptly as pub- 
lished, every book and periodical that 
represents the product of research or that 
usefully depicts the condition, expresses 
the thought, or embodies the law of any 
people anywhere. 

To translate such a concept into an ac- 
tual flow of books was most difficult. The 
war itself, however, had aided in certain 
aspects. The agencies of the government 
most concerned were associated, during 
the war years, in an Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Acquisition of Foreign 
Publications, which was so successful in 
the acquisition of materials cut off from 
normal channels that the inflow to the 
Library of many kinds of materials was 
actually increased rather than dimin- 
ished. Following the war, the Library, in 
co-operation with most other major 
American libraries, established a Co-op- 
erative Acquisitions Project for Euro- 
pean war-year publications—later ex- 
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tended to cover those from 1920. This 
project administered not only a compre- 
hensive purchasing program that ex- 
tended throughout Europe but also the 
handling of the masses of material con- 
fiscated from the Nazi party and from 
military and para-military organizations 
in Germany. Through its operations the 
Library received over a half-million vol- 
umes, serial issues, and other pieces 
which greatly strengthened its general 
European holdings, making the war 
years one of the very strongest, rather 
than one of the weaker, periods in its col- 
lections and giving it what was almost 
certainly the most comprehensive single 
assemblage of materials for the study of 
German National Socialism. The Wash- 
ington Documents Center also trans- 
ferred to the Library of Congress some 
three hundred thousand pieces of Japa- 
nese material that had been exploited for 
intelligence purposes, bringing at one 
stroke a four- or fivefold increase of the 
Japanese collection. 

The State Department, painfully im- 
pressed during the war with the need for 
current foreign publications, assigned to 
selected diplomatic posts publications 
procurement officers charged with aiding 
in the acquisition of materials required 
by agencies of the government. The al- 
ways generous co-operation of the State 
Department in the procurement of mate- 
rials for the Library was made even more 
effective by this measure, particularly as 
it was found possible to assign some of 
the officers to areas in which the absence 
or inadequacy of bookdealers made pur- 
chase through normal channels difficult 
or impossible. 

Within the limits of available staff the 
Library expanded its own acquisitions 
machinery. Purchasing arrangements 
were extended to every corner of the 
world in which books were published, 
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so that not even Aden or Cyprus or the 
Kenya Colony was without a Library of 
Congress dealer. At a drastic cost to the 
acquisition of older books, the purchas- 
ing machinery was adjusted to the 
prompt procurement of all current works 
desired for the collections in so far as the 
state of bibliographical knowledge and of 
the book trade made them known and 
obtainable. Exchange operations were 
reorganized on an area basis to provide 
for more effective oversight of existing 
agreements; the State Department un- 
dertook a vigorous program for the ex- 
tension and improvement of the system 
of international agreements for the ex- 
change of official publications; and the 
Library, during the years 1948 and 1949 
alone, negotiated or confirmed over two 
thousand agreements with institutions 
abroad intended to supplement the 
Smithsonian Institution’s network of ex- 
changes. 

But it was clearly realized from the 
past experience of the Library that its 
collections in any field were unlikely to 
attain thoroughness and distinction un- 
less their development was made the par- 
ticular concern of a specialized division. 
The need was apparent for divisions in 
addition to the custodial divisions that 
would reflect the demands upon the col- 
lection for materials relating to particu- 
lar areas and subjects. One such, the 
Hispanic Foundation, had already been 
created in 1939 with the aid of a gift from 
Archer M. Huntington. Without cus- 
todial responsibility, a limited staff had 
been able to produce swift and remark- 
able improvement in the Library’s ac- 
quisition and service of materials relat- 
ing to Spain, Portugal, and Hispanic 
America. In its budget estimates for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947 (the first 
submitted after the surrender of Japan), 
the Library requested funds to create 
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new divisions for western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Central Europe, and 
Africa and new sections for Canada and 
for Australia and New Zealand; to estab- 
lish a Division of United States History 
and Civilization; and to strengthen the 
Orientalia Division (to which Near East, 
Indic, and Southeast Asian sections had 
been added during the war) by creating 
a Philippines and Pacific Islands Section 
and employing specialists for Korea, 
Central Asia and Mongolia, Malaya and 
the East Indies, Siam, and Indo-China. 
The appropriation was refused then 
and subsequently, but it was possible, by 
scraping together savings in other parts 
of the budget, to strengthen the staff of 
the Slavic Room (successor to the Slavic 
Division) and to create the nucleus of a 
European Affairs Division. Though the 
diminutive size of the latter made it nec- 
essary, as its name suggests, to confine 
its attention to materials relating to cur- 
rent economic, political, and diplomatic 
affairs, the division was able in this lim- 
ited field to contribute substantially to 
the improvement of the collections. 
Meanwhile, the best shift possible was 
made in extending and improving area 
coverage without the requisite increase 
of personnel. Members of the staff were 
sent to Germany, Austria, India, Paki- 
stan, Burma, Siam, Malaya, French Indo- 
China, Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan, 
and most of the countries of Hispanic 
America and western Europe. Maximum 
advantage was taken of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Close relations were established with 
such institutions abroad as the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki, the National Library of 
Austria, the Bulgarian Bibliographical 
Institute, the Hebrew University and 
National Library, the National Diet Li- 
brary of Japan, the Oeffentliche wissen- 
schaftliche Bibliothek in Berlin, and the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Sci- 
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entificas of Madrid, all of which aided in 
the procurement of materials from their 
respective countries. Consultants were 
employed, as opportunity offered, to ad- 
vise on the collections relating to particu- 
lar areas. All of these measures helped, 
but it remained true that the Library’s 
current receipts of foreign materials and 
especially the retrospective strengthen- 
ing of its foreign collections would be un- 
dependable and incomplete without an 
adequate staff of regional specialists. 

In the realm of subject specialization 
the urgent need was for a division of sci- 
ence and technology. In spite of the fact 
that the national security—perhaps even 
the national existence—clearly depended 
on the intelligence and skill with which 
the government encouraged scientific in- 
vestigation and exploited its. results, 
probably no major library in the coun- 
try had a smaller staff devoted solely to 
science and technology, or gave these 
fields less specialized attention, than the 
Library of Congress. 

Such attention was particularly needed 
because of important changes during the 
last decade in the methods of recording 
and communicating scientific discovery. 
Scientific research became predomi- 
nantly a corporate, rather than an indi- 
vidual, process in which the techniques of 
documentation were designed to have an 
investigator report his findings to his su- 
perior or to a contractor rather than to 
disseminate them to his colleagues. 
Partly for this reason, partly because 
considerations of security imposed con- 
fidentiality on so wide an area of inves- 
tigation, partly because the volume of 
research greatly exceeded the reporting 
capacity of the professional journals, and 
partly because haste in communicating 
the results of research became indispen- 
sable, the mimeographed, multilithed, or 
even typewritten research report, often 
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confidential and always intended for a 
limited circulation, has tended to replace 
the traditional and easily available jour- 
nal article as the normal means of record- 
ing scientific advances. To select and cap- 
ture this elusive material promptly 
enough to make it useful was impossible 
without continuous and highly compe- 
tent attention. 

However, even the Smithsonian Divi- 
sion, which at one time administered the 
Smithsonian deposit and served as a lim- 
ited kind of science division, had long 
been abolished. There remained only the 
Aeronautics Division, established with 
gift funds in 1930, which had built up a 
magnificent collection in its special field 
and had been thought of as ultimately 
forming a section of a science and tech- 
nology division. Funds for such a division 
had been requested in the Library’s budg- 
et estimates for the fiscal year 1947 
(submitted in 1945) and subsequent 
years, but they had not been granted. 
It was finally possible, in the fiscal year 
1950, to make provision for at least the 
beginning of a Science Division as soon 
as a suitable chief could be obtained. 
Meanwhile the Library's science collec- 
tions continue to develop without com- 
petent planning or supervision. 

Two developments, however, have en- 
riched its holdings and instilled among 
its staff some of the required abilities 
against the day when the Library can 
establish a realistically staffed science 
division. One has been the deposit in the 
Library, primarily for photoreproduc- 
tion, of the tens of thousands of captured 
enemy or declassified American technica] 
reports selected and abstracted by the 
Office of Technical Services of the Com- 
merce Department as being of interest to 
American industry. The other has been 
the undertaking, by contract with the 
Navy Department, of a project to re- 
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ceive, organize, and place under appro- 
priate bibliographical control the thou- 
sands of reports prepared by laboratories 
carrying on research for the Navy. 

In budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1947, to which reference has so fre- 
quently been made and which were re- 
printed in the Librarian’s Annual Report 
for 1946 as a basic document of Library 
planning, there was also requested addi- 
tional staff for the Exchange and Gift 
Division and the Order Division. The ap- 
propriation of the funds sought would 
have enabled these two instruments of 
procurement to sustain the envisioned 
acquisitions program. Only a small part 
of these funds has been granted, however, 
and the Library has been able to ap- 
proach only haltingly the level of acquisi- 
tions which the times require. It has been 
able to extend its purchasing of current 
works, both in comprehensiveness and in 
geographic scope, but only by radically 
curtailing the purchase of older material; 
and it has been able to make little more 
than an earnest gesture toward the ac- 
quisition, by gift or exchange, of the 
enormous volume of publications by 
scholarly, political, industrial, labor, 
civic, religious, and other institutions 
and associations, that are essential to 
the documentation of the world today. 
The collections are growing far more 
rapidly and comprehensively today than 
ever before; but they continue to grow in 
many areas with the haphazard lack of 
planning and supervision responsible for 
so many of their present weaknesses. 

V 

The Library’s current program for the 
acquisition of books and serials, if it can 
be executed effectively, will not only 
meet the current needs of the govern- 
ment but will accumulate over the dec- 
ades a research collection of unparalleled 
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comprehensiveness. It will not, however, 
build up the special collections of manu- 
scripts, music, maps, prints, and photo- 
graphs, or repair the major weakness in 
the present book collections, or meet the 
need for preserving and making available 
to scholars unique and important ma- 
terials abroad. 

The special collections presented few 
difficult questions of policy. Tradition 
and existing strengths which should be 
fostered and continued established a pat- 
tern for most; but the need was felt to 
clarify and define the scope and objec- 
tives of the several collections of this 
character. In the case of manuscripts, a 
magnificent central collection of papers 
of eminent Americans was cluttered by 
the presence of thousands of unsolicited 
gifts (accepted as a result of a too indul- 
gent policy) and of occasional fragments 
in fields which the Library had not un- 
dertaken to cultivate. A consideration of 
the resources and traditions of the Li- 
brary of Congress and of the relation of 
its holdings and acquisitions policies to 
those of other institutions suggested that, 
in general, it should confine its acquisi- 
tions of manuscripts to organized collec- 
tions of personal papers of nationally 
eminent Americans and that among such 
eminent Americans it should concen- 
trate, first, on those who have served 
prominently in the national government; 
second (because of the unique strength 
of its other holdings in those fields), on 
those who have attained national emi- 
nence in the fields of literature, music, 
and aeronautics; and, third, on those who 
have attained national eminence in other 
fields. Such an acquisitions policy in the 
field of manuscripts would be narrowly 
restrictive. It would mean that, by con- 
centrating on the papers of great men 
and women, the Library would forego 
the endeavor to assemble collections re- 
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flecting the individual lives of more typi- 
cal Americans and the endeavor to as- 
semble and preserve the enormous cor- 
pora of governmental and institutional 
archives that record the details of the 
political, economic, and social history of 
the United States in its organized de- 
velopment. Other institutions may un- 
dertake these tasks more suitably. Such 
an acquisitions policy also implies, of 
course, that the Library should refrain 
from the attempt to collect and preserve 
original manuscripts from other coun- 
tries, an attempt in which it could never 
have more than a fragmentary success 
achieved at the cost of disrupting the 
cultural patrimony of another country. 
Within this restrictive policy the manu- 
scripts collection, particularly in ma- 
terials of the twentieth century, is 
being rapidly expanded. 

Maps are so essential to the operations 
of the government, and the existing col- 
lection of maps is so comprehensive, that 
the continuance of an extremely broad, 
even exhaustive policy in the further de- 
velopment of the collection has seemed 
clearly desirable. Obviously, the Library 
needs currently to acquire, and has ex- 
cellent facilities for acquiring, all maps 
giving independent topographical or cul- 
tural information about any area. In fill- 
ing retrospective gaps it can afford to be 
equally comprehensive with respect to 
printed or engraved maps available at 
reasonable prices, though a more selec- 
tive policy will need to be followed for 
those offered at prices reflecting their 
rarity. Manuscript maps, it is proposed, 
will be bought only if they contribute 
significant independent historical infor- 
mation about the United States or its 
environs or if the maps themselves are 
historically important. Vigorous prosecu- 
tion of maps exchanges, visits to Europe 
and Latin America by the chief of the 
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Maps Division, and special assistance 
from the State Department have aided 
the successful execution of so comprehen- 
sive a policy in the postwar years. 
Because the photographic collection of 
the Library was for so long neglected and 
was allowed to accumulate, for the most 
part, by the automatic and unattended 
processes of copyright deposit, there are 
many more unresolved problems of pol- 
icy in this than in others of the Library's 
special collections. The war demon- 
strated the great value of organized pho- 
tographic collections for purposes of in- 
telligence and information as well as for 
documentation, and it demonstrated 
also the inadequacy of the Library’s col- 
lections for these purposes. The lesson 
was impressed on the Librarian, Mr. 
MacLeish, who was also serving as assist- 
ant director of the Office of War Informa- 
ticn. Partly through that connection, the 
Library was able to acquire the OWIL’s 
central reference file of photographs, 
which was in turn based on the file cre- 
ated in the Farm Security Administra- 
tion by Roy Stryker and was probably 
the most useful single file of photographs 
in existence for the documentation of 
contemporary United States civilization. 
The Division of Fine Arts, which had 
custody of the photograph collection, was 
renamed the Division of Prints and Pho- 
tographs, and its primary purpose was 
redefined in terms of pictorial documen- 
tation, without, however, curtailing its 
activities relating to aesthetics. Building 
around the OWI file as a nucleus, the Li- 
brary has acquired, since the war, sev- 
eral major collections of photographs 
which have brought its holdings to great 
size and impressive, if extremely uneven, 
coverage. In its further development it 
seems desirab!e to concentrate on build- 
ing up a photographic collection, de- 
signed in careful complementation of the 
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book collection, concentrated upon the 
United States, and selected and organ- 
ized from the point of view of the social 
historian. 

The collection of prints and of repro- 
ductions of. works of art serves, in part, 
the same documentary purposes as the 
photographic collection, and many of the 
same considerations of policy apply. But 
it serves them with a difference. Nonpho- 
tographic pictorial material records not 
merely the scene in itself but, to a far 
greater degree than photography, the 
scene selected, transmuted, and inter- 
preted by the artist. The print or the 
facsimile of a painting becomes, there- 
fore, not merely a part of the documen- 
tation of a given place and time but a 
part of the documentation of the time’s 
own comment upon itself. The social his- 
torian, no matter how adequate the pho- 
tographic documentation of any period 
that he is studying, will always need this 
record of the period’s contemporary en- 
visionment. In view of these considera- 
tions, it was believed that the future de- 
velopment of the Library’s collection of 
prints and reproductions of works of art 
should be primarily concerned with his- 
torical documentation, including, par- 
ticularly, materials significant as com- 
ment on the American social and political 
scene or significantly expressive of the 
aesthetics of any period of American life 
and materials documenting the history of 
art itself. In the latter function, however, 
the collection should be addressed to the 
needs of the social historian rather than 
to those of the critic or expert in tech- 
nical aspects of art and should not en- 
deavor to emulate the major art reference 
libraries. 

Using the endowment funds designed 
for the purpose by the Pennell and Hub- 
bard bequests, the Library would, of 
course, continue to assemble a collection 
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of fine prints as such. Its collection is 
already strong for the United States and 
eighteenth-century France but is weak 
in modern foreign work, and means are 
being explored of establishing, perhaps 
through co-operative arrangements with 
institutions abroad, regular methods of 
procurement of distinguished contem- 
porary foreign prints. 

Though in prints and photographs em- 
phasis is now being laid on the develop- 
ment of a collection useful to the social 
historian, no such limitation has been 
thought desirable in the case of the music 
collection. The more immediate and less 
representational values of music as com- 
pared with those of the pictorial arts, the 
absence of institutions that serve for 
music the functions which the reference 
collections of museums serve for art, the 
unique strength of the Library’s present 
music collections, and the Library’s inti- 
mate association (thrcugh the Coolidge, 
Whittall, and Koussevitzky foundations) 
with the aesthetic values of music are 
cogent arguments for the continued 
development of a collection which will 
be adequate not only for general but for 
highly specialized research needs. Such 
a collection, apart from the musical lit- 
erature in the book collections, it was 
thought should include a complete col- 
lection of American copyrighted scores; 
the scores of all serious compositions in 
all important arrangements; prime edi- 
tions of the scores of compositions dis- 
tinguished in the permanent repertory of 
Western music; a sufficiently representa- 
tive collection of scores of “popular’’ 
music from other countries to record with 
some fulness its character and trends; 
photoreproductions, as they can be made, 
of manuscripts of important composi- 
tions of American composers and those of 
other composers that have entered the 
standard literature of Western music; 
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representative holograph scores of each 
important American composer and the 
greater European and Hispanic-Ameri- 
can composers (together with as com- 
plete a collection as possible of the holo- 
graph scores of those composers, like 
Brahms or Herbert, for whom the Li- 
brary has the principal collection); re- 
cordings of all distinguished perform- 
ances of works in the standard repertory 
of Western music; complete collections 
of the recorded performances of distin- 
guished artists and ensembles; a broadly 
representative collection of recordings of 
American popular music; a highly selec- 
tive representation of recordings of the 
popular music of other countries; and as 
broad a collection of recordings of folk 
music as can be assembled within budg- 
etary limitations. So strong are the 
Library’s present collections, and so 
powerfully are its acquisitions in this 
field aided by the copyright deposit pro- 
vision and by gifts, that the Library is 
able to approximate quite closely the 
assembling of so complete a collection 
as the one outlined above. Recent for- 
tunate purchases from the sale of the 
Landau Collection have brought the 
already pre-eminent opera collection, in 
particular, very near to completion. 
Meanwhile, the Library’s effort to 
assemble and organize two other special 
collections—of motion pictures and non- 
musical recordings—have been largely, 
though not entirely, frustrated. The Li- 
brary has paper prints of motion pictures 
submitted for copyright from the begin- 
ning of the art until 1912, when the prac- 
tice of returning films deposited for copy- 
right was adopted—a practice made nec- 
essary by the lack of facilities for hous- 
ing inflammable nitrate films. It also 
has retained, since 1942, selected prints 
deposited for copyright, has acquired by 
transfer from the Alien Property Cus- 
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todian and from the armed services sev- 
eral thousand reels of seized enemy film, 
and has accepted surplus prints of a 
large number of armed-services training 
films. These give the Library a large and 
potentially important collection which 
could be readily expanded by copyright 
deposit and gift; but the suspension of 
appropriations for the support of the 
collection, pending congressional decision 
on a general government policy for mo- 
tion pictures, has made its further de- 
velopment currently impractical. 

The Library acquired from the OW] 
and other wartime sources a very large 
collection of sound recordings of great 
documentary significance, but it has not 
been able to organize it or extensively to 
add to it. It has, however, been able, 
through the use of gift funds, to proceed 
with an active program of recording 
readings of their works by distinguished 
poets. 

VI 

The problems of policy involved in 
repairing the inherited weaknesses of the 
general book collection were, on the 
whole, less capable of precise definition 
or specific solution than those attending 
current acquisitions or the development 
of the special collections. One fact was 
obvious: that the Library must repair 
those defects that limited its service to 
Congress and the federal establishment. 
These included especially weaknesses in 
some areas of law, particularly in the 
Slavic border countries; the absence of 
adequate background material relating 
to the politics, economy, and geography 
of strategic areas; and gaps in foreign, 
state, and major municipal public docu- 
ments. It seemed equally obvious that 
the Library should continue, not only 
by the acquisition of current publica- 
tions but by the purchase of older works, 
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to improve its collections in those fields, 
such as Chinese literature, where it a!- 
ready enjoyed a national pre-eminence 
and, hence, a peculiar national responsi- 
bility. Moreover, the Library, in view of 
its national character and its nearly com- 
plete collection of the national literature 
since the Copyright Act of 1870, could 
hardly avoid responsibility for improv- 
ing its surprisingly weak collection of 
earlier materials. (A check made in 1944 
indicated that the Library had only 
about one title in eight of those listed in 
check lists of early American imprints 
prepared by the Historical Records 
Survey.) 

What the Library should do, beyond 
these measures, in improving its collec- 
tions depended upon a definition of its 
general responsibility to American schol- 
arship and of its role as a nucleus in the 
network of libraries serving scholarly 
needs. That responsibility could certainly 
not be defined in terms of completeness 
or exhaustiveness, nor could its role be 
thought of as that of a library of last 
resort to which any scholar could turn 
with confidence when his local institu- 
tions failed to meet his needs. Compre- 
hensiveness rather than completeness 
was perhaps the concept that should 
guide the Library in so far as the state of 
its own collections determined its policy ; 
and (once governmental needs were met) 
a perhaps more impelling motive than 
the state of its own collections should be 
the state of the national research re- 
sources, 

In other words, the Library could 
adopt as a policy that it would endeavor 
to build up its collections comprehen- 
sively in those fields in which official 
needs, national responsibilities, or pres- 
ent pre-eminence required it to do so; 
that it would attempt to bring its collec- 
tions in all fields to such a state of re- 
spectability as to enable a scholar to 
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exploit the principal sources for any sub- 
ject, to explore its peripheral connec- 
tions, and to establish its bibliography; 
but that otherwise it would aim its ac- 
quisitions program at complementing the 
programs of other libraries in such a way 
as to increase most effectively the total 
research materials available in this coun- 
try. Negatively expressed, the Library 
would refrain from expensive acquisi- 
tions (which, though they enhance its 
own collections, do not add to the com- 
monwealth of American learning) and 
from the laborious creation of exhaustive 
collections in fields already better served 
and adequately developed by other in- 
stitutions. 

In practice, even a restricted policy 
for the improvement of the older collec- 
tions is now capable of only fragmentary 
execution, in part because the sweeping’ 
character of the Library’s commitments 
to the present and the future leave it but 
limited funds and even more limited staff 
for other purposes. Even when money 
and people become available for more 
thoroughgoing attention to the older 
parts of the collection, however, it is 
obvious that methods of procurement 
very different from those principally 
employed in the past will need to be used. 
Specifically, the laborious review of cata- 
logs, item by item, with the attendant 
searching, is no longer a profitable or 
even practicable procedure except in 
areas to which exhaustive attention can 
be given. Instead, the Library will neces- 
sarily have to rely on detailed “‘one-time”’ 
surveys of the collections, segment by 
segment, and the use of resulting want 
lists. Want-list items not easily available 
will need to be filmed to complete the 
given segment. In particular, the Li- 
brary’s holdings of early American im- 
prints can be extended through filming 
projects that will result in the availabil- 
ity on film, for sale to other institutions, 
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of complete series of imprints of a given 
kind or origin—a procedure already 
tested with the state documents micro- 
film project. 
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A further problem in the development 
of the collections remains incompletely 
solved: that of the Library’s proper role 
in the microfilming of unique materials 
abroad. In the Force and Toner collec- 
tions and, particularly, in the B. F. 
Stevens Collection it had acquired im- 
portant groups of transcripts. Sporadi- 
cally before 1905, and persistently since, 
the Library has itself engaged in making 
transcripts and, later, photoreproduc- 
tions of material in foreign archives and 
manuscript collections relating to the 
history of the United States. This pro- 
gram, which began in England and was 
extended to the Continent in 1914 and 
to Latin America in 1919, had brought 
in some 300,000 pages of reproductions 
by 1925. It received a great impetus in 
that year from the gift by James B. 
Wilbur of an endowment from which the 
income was to be used for obtaining re- 
productions of unpublished European 
sources relating to the United States, and 
an even greater impetus in 1927 from the 
gift by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of 
$450,000.00 to be expended over five 
years for the same purpose, though this 
was not restricted to Europe. This latter 
gift was subsequently increased by $40,- 
000.00 to be spent over two additional 
years. Reproductions made with the 
Rockefeller grant totaled approximately 
two and one-half million pages, and the 
Library has continued (except for the 
war years) to add to this figure by the 
use of the Wilbur Fund income. In con- 
sequence of these programs, the Library 
now has a very strong collection of repro- 
ductions of material from the basic archi- 
val collections of Europe, Canada, and 
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Mexico relating to the history of the 
United States, especially for the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. The avail- 
ability of the Wilbur Fund assures the 
steady continuation of this program. 

Since the war, the Library has also 
initiated a program for the filming of 
legal sources and treatises unpublished 
or otherwise unavailable in the United 
States, a program which thus far has 
dealt largely with Mexican provincial 
gazettes, early treatises on English law 
in the British Museum, and compilations 
of French customary law in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. It is planned to con- 
tinue the use of microfilm to create as 
strong a collection as obtainable for the 
study of foreign and comparative law 
and historical jurisprudence. 

The Library has also undertaken, from 
time to time, to film bedies of material 
for which extraordinary importance and 
unique opportunity coincide. Within the 
last year it has, for example, filmed ma- 
jor series of the archives of the Japanese 
Foreigr: Office and collections of espe- 
cially important biblical manuscripts in 
the libraries of the Greek Orthodox Pa- 
triarchate at Jerusalem and of St. Cath- 
erine’s Monastery at Mount Sinai. It has 
also received, in the past, a number of 
significant gifts or deposits of photore- 
productions, of which the most impor- 
tant have been the deposit of reproduc- 
tions of unpublished foreign manuscripts 
made by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and the gift by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies of 2,652 rolls of 
microfilm of manuscripts made in Great 
Britain during the war as a security 
measure with funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

These programs reflected the Library’s 
sense of its obvious national responsibili- 
ties. Since the war, however, the de- 
mands upon it have been insistent for a 
program of larger purpose and of a 
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wholly different order of magnitude: a 
program aimed at the reproduction en 
bloc of major corpora of unique materials 
for research abroad, without considera- 
tion of their special relevance to the 
United States. This demand is itself an 
expression of the great increase in the 
breadth and the intensity of American 
scholarly interest stimulated by the war. 
The demand is also an expression of fear 
that only a short time may remain in 
which many of the principal muniments 
of Western civilization will be extant 
and available for reproduction or free 
scholarly use and of a conviction that 
the United States carries a special re- 
sponsibility for reproducing and preserv- 
ing as much of this treasury as may be. 

It is not, of course, within the power 
of the Library’s administration to deter- 
mine the national response to this de- 
mand, for the acceptance of even any 
important part of such a program is far 
beyond its means. What the Library will 
or can do will depend ultimately upon 
the judgment of the Congress or of foun- 
dations and other private sources of 
funds, a judgment that should, in turn, 
reflect the maturely considered and effec- 
tively presented views of American schol- 
arly, archival, and library interests. 

In forming such views, we must face 
soberly the enormous difficulties pre- 
sented by any realistically scaled “‘res- 
cue”’ operation. One has only to imagine, 
let us say, a British undertaking to film 
all important archives and manuscript 
collections in the United States in order 
to realize some of the difficulties of plan- 
ning, selection, and technical operation, 
not to mention the problem of achieving 
acceptance and satisfactory co-operation 
from all the custodians involved and the 
obstacles of finance that would be pre- 
sented. To such a picture one must add 
the difficulties of working in not one 
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country but many, among materials far 
older, richer, and more diverse, in de- 
positories poorly equipped technically, 
and with custodians unaccustomed to 
the photoreproduction of their holdings. 
If a “rescue” operation is to be more 
than haphazard and fragmentary, it can 
be undertaken only on the basis of the 
availability of millions of dollars and a 
number of years of peace in which to 
operate. Without denying the need or 
questioning the wisdom of such a pro- 
gram, the Library of Congress simply 
does not have, and unaided cannot un- 
dertake to acquire, the means to execute 
it. 

Even if one adopts as an aim not the 
preservation in photocopy of Europe’s 
accumulated archives and manuscripts 
but merely the availability to American 
scholars of materials they need, it is 
nonetheless impossible with any pres- 
ently foreseeable resources to film en 
bloc, and in advance of immediate re- 
quirement, large corpora of foreign ma- 
terial. And yet the Library cannot re- 
main unresponsive to these needs. Pend- 
ing ultimate resolution of the problem 
by organized scholarship and librarian- 
ship, the Library has sought, amid this 
conflict of necessity and impossibility, 
an interim program which would be at 
once realistically useful and realistically 
within the means that the Library may 
hope to acquire. 

We believe that such a program con- 
sists not in the large-scale reproduction 
of original sources outside the scope of 
the Library’s previously established pro- 
grams but in measures which will make 
it practical for any American institution 
or scholar to locate in foreign deposi- 
tories particular materials of special or 
immediate interest and to have them re- 
produced competently and promptly. 
This will require the assembling of as 
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complete a collection as possible of cata- 
logs, guides, inventories, calendars, and 
other finding aids for unique materials 
abroad, including the filming of such 
tools when they are unpublished or copies 
are otherwise unobtainable; the collec- 
tion of information about microfilm fa- 
cilities at all important depositories 
abroad; aid in the improvement of such 
facilities; and assistance in negotiating 
the removal of restrictions. The Library 
will undertake such a program to the ex- 
tent of the means at its command. 
Vill 

If we have been primarily concerned 
with the patterns of growth rather than 
with the present state of the collections, 
it is because the usefulness of the Library 
of Congress in the next decades will 
depend less on what it is than on what 
it will become. The creation of its hold- 
ings is, after all, still in an early stage; 
the next fifteen years alone are likely 
to see more spent on their growth 
than did the last one hundred and fifty. 
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What is important is that the develop- 
ment of its collections should be guided 
by foresight and wisdom and should pro- 
ceed in sensitive perception of the na- 
tional research needs, repairing the weak - 
nesses and exploiting the strengths of the 
Library’s varied means of growth. 

In the second part of this article a 
somewhat similar exploration will be 
undertaken of the factors affecting the 
cataloging and bibliographical operations 
of the Library and its public and govern- 
mental services, particularly as they 
relate to the effective service of learning 
by American libraries generally. It is as 
true in these matters as in the develop- 
ment of the collections that the Library 
will require for its wisest growth the as- 
sociation of research interests through- 
out the country. The remainder of the 
article will, therefore, afford an oppor- 
tunity to view generally the Library’s 
relation to other instruments of learning 
and the means of making that relation 
yet closer and more effective. 


[This is the first in a series of two articles by Mr. Lacy.| 
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the future, let us ask ourselves 
what we know positively about the 
future. We know that all parts of the 
world are getting closer together in terms 
of the mechanical means of transporta- 
tion and communication. We know that 
this will continue. We know that techno- 
logical progress will continue. The con- 
tinuous expansion of communication and 
transportation is merely an example of 
this. Mechanization is an irreversible 
process, and we would not reverse it if we 
could. We know the fact that all parts of 
the world are getting closer together does 
not by itself mean greater unity or safety 
in the world. It may mean that we shall 
all go up in one great explosion. This 
danger is imminent. We cannot be saved 
from it by military means. There is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. We 
cannot be saved from it merely by 
spreading the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences. Gibbon’s notion that there 
would never be another barbarian con- 
queror was erroneous because his defini- 
tion of a barbarian was inadequate. We 
know now that there are barbarians with 
knowledge and barbarians without it, 
and the difference between the two is 
that the barbarian with knowledge is 
more dangerous than the barbarian with- 
out it. 
We know that if we survive at all we 
shall have more time. Because of mecha- 
nization we shall have more leisure. Be- 


Ss education is concerned with 


* An address delivered at the Graduate Library 
School Conference on the Reports of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, August 8, 1949. 


cause of medical progress we shall live 
longer. A longer and more leisured life is 
not necessarily a good thing. Because of 
mechanization the satisfaction of the 
worker in his work, his ability to think 
of his work as giving purpose to life, and 
even his ability to identify the product of 
his work will diminish. If atomic energy 
can be diverted to peacetime purposes, 
the amount of labor required to supply 
the needs of life will diminish still fur- 
ther, and the problem of what to do with 
our vacant time will become still more 
acute. 

We know that in a democracy every- 
thing ultimately depends on the charac- 
ter and intelligence of the people and 
that the older forms of protection for this 
country, geographical isolation, indus- 
trial strength, and military power, are 
now obsolete. The character and intelli- 
gence of our people are now their only 
protection. 

We know that the competing anarchy 
of sovereign states must lead to war 
sooner or later. Therefore we must have 
world government, which must be at- 
tained through world co-operation and 
world community. 

We know that it will be impossible to 
induce all men to agree on all matters. 
The most we can hope for is to induce all 
men to be willing to discuss a// matters 
instead of shooting one another about 
some matters. The only civilization that 
is possible for us is the Civilization of the 
Dialogue, which conceives of hist ory as 
one long conversation leading to clarifi- 
cation and understanding. The Civiliza- 
tion of the Dialogue presupposes com- 
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munication; it does not presuppose 
agreement. 


EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 


How can we educate for a future like 
this? We can see the futility and irrele- 
vance of much of our present educational 
program. Vocational training is clearly 
irrelevant to any of the things we know 
about the future. It is being rendered 
futile by technological progress. We live 
in a push-button era. The ambition of 
industrial managers is to get all industri- 
al operations simplified to the point 
where they can be performed by a 
twelve-year-old child. The training that 
is required can be given in a few hours, 
days, or weeks on the job, and can be 
better given on the job than under the 
artificial conditions of a school. As to 
more complicated machinery, the rapidi- 
ty of technical change may mean that 
preparation for work on one type of ma- 
chine will be wasted because another 
type has taken its place. The migration 
of workers from one region and one kind 
of work to another makes training for 
specific regions or specific work futile. 

I believe that the real reason for the 
popularity of vocational training is the 
difficulty of education. It is assumed, 
most undemocratically, that all the 
people cannot get, because they are too 
stupid, the kind of education they ought 
to have. But they must be given some 
kind of education, because we are com- 
mitted to the slogan of “education for 
all.”’ Since they cannot take a good edu- 
cation, we must give them a bad one. Vo- 
cational training cannot successfully 
train the student for a vocation. It can- 
not contribute to the formation of ‘a 
community in this country or throughout 
the world. 

It follows that democratic education 
must be truly universal. Our problems 
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are those of democratic citizenship and 
the right use of our leisure. If everybody 
is to be a citizen and everybody is to have 
leisure, then everybody must be educat- 
ed for citizenship and leisure. Education, 
as distinguished from training, cannot be 
the privilege of the elite, the minority, 
the rich and powerful. It is no answer to 
say that we do not know how to give edu- 
cation to everybody. We have to find out 
how to do it. 

We must modify our faith in speciali- 
zation and experiment. Though speciali- 
zation is irreversible, and we would not 
reverse it if we could, specialization can- 
not contribute to the community we are 
seeking. Specialists can communicate, as 
such, with specialists in their own spe- 
cialty. As specialties grow narrower, 
those with whom specialists can commu- 
nicate become fewer. In many schools, 
for example, students of engineering are 
taught a subject called “ Enginee,ing 
English.” (Once he is out of school, the 
student of Engineering English presuma- 
bly is unable to communicate with his 
fellows outside of an occasional class re- 
union.) 

We must have continued experimen- 
tation in fields to which it is appropriate. 
The notion that there is no knowledge 
except that obtained by experiment re- 
moves the kind of knowledge we need to 
the realm of superstition or prejudice. 
The knowledge we need cannot be ob- 
tained by experiment in any usual] sense 
of that word. We need normative knowl- 
edge, knowledge that tells us what we 
ought to want and what we ought to do. 
Such knowledge cannot be obtained by 
scientific experiment. 

The kind of education we need is the 
kind that will promote and symbolize the 
kind of civilization we want. This is the 
Civilization of the Dialogue. It rests on 
communication. This involves reading, 
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writing, speaking, listening, in all of 
which Americans are markedly defective. 
It involves an understanding of our com- 
mon tradition and of the common hu- 
manity of all mankind. 

The primary, not the incidental, re- 
cipients of this education must be adults. 
They are in charge of the world, and the 
world is in imminent danger. They suffer 
intensely from the great paradox of our 
time: the trivialization of life. Without 
purpose, without faith, they will become 
the victims of universal boredom as lei- 
sure and life lengthen. Adult education is 
necessary to save them from the suicidal 
tendencies that boredom eventually in- 
duces. Television and the comic book, 
though they are sufficiently shocking, are 
no longer sufficient to arouse them. Since 
they cannot read or listen, since they 
have no tradition, no ideas, and no ideals, 
they cannot appraise what is said to 
them, they cannot resist skilful propa- 
ganda. They lose their individuality be- 
cause they are afraid to assert any differ- 
ence between them and the majority. 

We hear that our people will not be 
bored, no matter how much leisure they 
have; but the history of every leisured 
class proves the opposite. All'you have to 
do is to think of the excesses of the rich 
throughout the ages to see what men are 
capable of when they have little work to 
do and nothing in their heads. The argu- 
ment from the nature of man leads to the 
same conclusion: Man is, after all, a ra- 
tional animal. He is an animal, but he is 
not all animal. And his humanness can- 
not be satisfied by continuous animal 
gratifications. Nor will he be satisfied by 
things that animals have too much sense 
to indulge in, such as liquor, the movies, 
slick-paper magazines, and watching 
gladiatorial sports. Men must think, they 
must use their heads, or they will go 
crazy; that is, they will cease to be ra- 
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tional animals, they will no longer be 
men. 

What we need is a complete reorienta- 
tion of our attitude toward education 
and a complete reorganization of the edu- 
cational system. The object of education 
is to prepare for more education. Any 
education that is organized on the prin- 
ciple that it is all the education the stu- 
dent is ever to have is unsound. Thus the 
object of the liberal-arts college is not to 
prepare the student for life. This it can- 
not do. The object of the college is to pre- 
pare the student to educate himself for 
the rest of his life. What the college stu- 
dent needs is techniques, habits, and an 
introduction to the principles that should 
guide his life and the tradition in which 
he lives. One reason why the college cur- 
riculum is an incoherent jumble today is 
that everybody feels warranted in urging 
the inclusion of more and more material, 
on the ground that when the student 
graduates he will never do any more 
studying. This is unfortunately too true. 
But there is no reason why it should be 
true. 

In general the curriculum is upside 
down. The understanding of history, lit- 
erature, and moral and political philoso- 
phy, for example, can come only with 
maturity. They may be studied at any 
age; but they cannot be understood until 
the student has had some experience of 
life. To study such subjects in school and 
college and not to study them again is, 
in effect, never to study them. But they 
are the heart of liberal education and the 
subjects that everybody needs to study 
now as never before. It is folly to assume 
that all these problems can be solved by 
the simple expedient of raising the 
school-leaving age. To keep young people 
in school longer, unless they are doing 
something that is important to them and 
to the community, is no service to them 
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or the community, and it has the effect of 
reducing the educational system to a 
housing project in which the young are 
detained until we are ready to have them 
go to work. If we recognized the impor- 
tance of adult education, we should cen- 
ter our attention upon it, and build our 
educational system around it, as Den- 
mark has done. There the pupil leaves 
schoo! at a relatively early age and goes 
to work, becoming eligible for the oppor- 
tunities of the folk high school, or adult 
education, when he has the maturity to 
profit by them. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education would have 
conferred a benefit upon the country if it 
had proposed some such system as this 
instead of recommending the incarcera- 
tion of the young for ever longer periods 
in ever more mediocre and ineffective 
colleges and training programs. 

The kind of education that we should 
have for adults, then, is a kind that gives 
meaning and purpose to life. It is a kind 


that promotes communication. It is a 
kind that symbolizes and advances the 
Civilization of the Dialogue. 


THE GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM 


There may be many types of education 
for adults that will achieve these aims. 
The one with which I am most familiar is 
the so-called Great Books program. This 
program is planned to go on forever; to 
last as long as the participants. One 
class, in Highland Park, Illinois, has been 
going for seventeen years. 

It deals with the tradition in which we 
live. It deals with the highest aspirations 
and achievements of mankind. It is—and 
it teaches—communication, and with all 
kinds of people. A Great Books class is a 
lesson in democracy because every kind 
of person from every walk of life is in it. 
It deals with those matters which only 
adults can fully understand. Since the 


object is discussion, clarification, and 
understanding, the Great Books class 
symbolizes the Civilization of the Dia- 
logue. In this program fifty thousand 
people, from coast to coast, are now en- 
gaged. This enrolment has been achieved 
without propaganda and without money. 
The Great Books program is operated on 
the shadow of a frayed shoestring. 

This is perhaps a sufficient answer to 
those who say that the Great Books are 
too difficult. They are not too difficult for 
all these people, who are selected only in 
terms of interest; that is, who are not se- 
lected at all. They were not too difficult 
for the school children of the Middle 
Ages or for the Founding Fathers of this 
Republic, most of whom studied them. 
We cannot assume that our stock has de- 
teriorated or that the books have become 
harder. We can only assume that the 
trivialization of life has created an at- 
mosphere in which it is diflicult to do 
anything serious. Fifty thousand people 
are doing something serious. Everybody 
else can do likewise if he will. 

Then there are those who say that the 
Great Books are irrelevant. Some of 
them seem to think that the list contains 
only the Greek and Roman classics. On 
the contrary, they come down to modern 
times. The object is to apply the 
thoughts of the great thinkers of every 
age to the problems of today. The diffi- 
culty in leading a Great Books class is to 
keep the group off the modern problems 
long enough to get the author’s ideas 
clear. It is possible to teach facts without 
ideas. It is not possible to teach ideas 
without facts, at least not by the discus- 
sion method. The group will not let you. 
The economic determinists, of course, 
say that, since the society of earlier days 
has vanished, the ideas that animated 
mankind in those days are insignificant 
now. I would not think Aristotle’s views 
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on the best methods of lighting houses 
were of much significance. But it is inter- 
esting that Marx begins his discussion of 
money with Aristotle, and with high 
praise of Aristotle. The essential prob- 
lems of human life are unchanged. For 
example, the problem of leisure is just as 
difficult, whether the leisure is supplied 
by slaves, as it was to the Greeks, or by 
machines, as it is to us. 

It is said that the Great Books pro- 
gram must be superficial, if not fraudu- 
lent, because most of the leaders are lay- 
men. How can you discuss a question if 
there is no specialist in the room who 
knows the “right” answer? It is true that 
most of the leaders in the Great Books 
program are laymen. The extension of 
the program on its present scale would 
have been impossible otherwise. It is also 
true that the primary requisite for a 
Great Books leader is the ability to con- 
duct a discussion. The primary requisite 
for a professor is knowledge. He need 
never conduct a discussion, since he may 
give all his instruction by means of lec- 
tures. A professor may spend all his life 
telling the people in front of him what he 
knows. A Great Books leader is not there 
to tell what he knows but to get the 
members of the group to talk as intelli- 
gently and logically as possible about the 
books. Lawyers educated by the case 
method are likely to be better leaders 
than professors who have lectured all 
their lives. One of the best leaders we 
have is a locomotive engineer in Rogers 
Park. On the other hand, two of my 
closest friends, who are most enthusiastic 
about the program, were total failures as 
leaders, because they spent their lives as 
lecturers. 

The criticism shows a misconception 
of the program. The object of the pro- 
gram is not to transmit specialized 
knowledge or to admit the members to 
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any esoteric mysteries. The object is to 
talk about issues important to every one 
of us in the light of what some great writ- 
er has said. In discussing Goethe’s Faust, 
no time would be wasted in talking about 
things that only professors know, such as 
the life of Goethe, the condition of Eu- 
rope during that time, and the influences 
that he felt or exerted. The question is: 
What does Faust mean to us today? On 
this question it is unlikely that any pro- 
fessor would, because of his qualifications 
as a specialist, have any better view than 
any intelligent layman who had read the 
book and thought about it. 

The leaders are not teachers. The 
books are the teachers, and they are the 
greatest teachers there are. 

It is sometimes said, but I cannot be- 
lieve very seriously, that the Great 
Books program is wrong because we do 
not know what the Great Books are. The 
reason | do not take this seriously is that 
I am willing to wager that, if we here to- 
day were to take a poll on the fifty great- 
est books of the world, we should agree 
on forty of them. The set that is to be 
published by the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica was selected by a board of diverse 
interests and background: John Erskine, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Mark Van Dor- 
en, Stringfellow Barr, Scott Buchanan, 
Joseph J. Schwab, Mortimer Adler, 
Clarence H. Faust, and me. The interest- 
ing thing was that there was instantane- 
ous agreement about go per cent of the 
set, which involves 476 works by seven- 
ty-four authors. There were infinite argu- 
ments about the marginal writers, such 
as Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, Vol- 
taire, Balzac, Sterne, and Dickens. But 
if we set out to read those books which it 
is universally agreed all educated men 
should know, we shall find occupation for 
our entire lives. 
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THE NEED FOR A RESIDENTIAL PROGRAM 


There is one valid criticism of the 
Great Books program, but it is one that 
is never made. And it is one that applies 
to almost all adult education in this 
country. The program is not residential. 
This means that certain things cannot be 
done: For example, it is not possible to 
read and discuss a book like The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire in any ade- 
quate way. People who are working for a 
living cannot master such a long book in 
the time they have between meetings. A 
more fundamental objection is that, as 
the elective system has deprived the stu- 
dent of the sense of community effort and 
communal support in college, so the 
adult lacks this sense of support in adult 
education. If you compare the results at 
St. John’s and Chicago with those under 
the elective system, you see that the stu- 
dents at St. John’s and Chicago can take 
things in their stride that are regarded as 
far too difficult for students elsewhere. 
The reason is that all the students at 
Chicago and St. John’s are doing or have 
done these same things. The power of the 
individual student is multiplied by that 
of the others. 

If you compare the results achieved by 
the Goethe Bicentennial celebration in 
Aspen, where the participants lived to- 
gether for ten days, with those obtained 
from a long period of sporadic adult edu- 
cation, you will agree with me that adult 
education can never realize its possibili- 
ties until it can be placed in the United 
States, as it is in Denmark, on a residen- 
tial basis. This was relatively easy in 
Denmark, because it is an agricultural 
country. But it is not impossible in an 
industrial country, if the country is 
ready to take the education of adults 
seriously. If we believe in adult educa- 
tion, we should be able to work out, with 
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the co-operation of corporations and 
unions, vacation programs which, though 
not perhaps as long as those in Denmark, 
would still be long enough to be more sig- 
nificant than hasty evening meetings 
held when everybody is exhausted and 
the sense of communal support is at a 
minimum. Any philanthropist or founda- 
tion that wants to obtain the greatest 
educational effect for the smallest 
amount of money should get busy and 
establish such a residential adult edu- 
cation scheme. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE GREAT 
BOOKS PROGRAM 

Now for the qualifications. I do not 
regard the Great Books as the whole of 
education. I think they are the core of 
education for both young people and 
adults. But they do not constitute the 
whole of what everybody ought to know. 
They do not, for example, provide the 
specialist with the knowledge and tools 
of his specialty. They do, in my opinion, 
provide the citizen with the basic knowl- 
edge and ideas necessary for citizenship. 
And with the tools, too; for they teach 
him to read, to listen, to communicate, to 
criticize, to think. 

Nor do I regard the Great Books as an 
infallible means of preventing an atomic 
war. If all the people of this country were 
civilized by the Great Books and the 
people of Russia remained uncivilized, 
we might have the satisfaction of being 
blown up in a civilized rather than an 
uncivilized condition. I cannot expect 
this audience to have enough faith in the 
immortality of the soul to regard this as 
more than a dubious consolation. 

But I hope you will agree that in order 
to get peace we shall have to display 
qualities of intelligence and character 
that we have never been called on to 
show before. I hope you will agree that 
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peace is not just a problem of holding the 
villainous Russians in check and that it 
makes some difference how we behave. It 
may not take two to make a quarrel, but 
it certainly helps. If, therefore, the Amer- 
ican people are equipped for peace, peace 
is more likely than it would otherwise be. 
Certainly we cannot claim that all the 
wickedness and stupidity exhibited in the 
last four years have been on the side of 
the Russians. 


THE INCENTIVE TO ADULT EDUCATION 

The greatest question in the education 
of adults has always been the queStion of 
incentive. We cannot now be much inter- 
ested in any kind of education that offers 
the specious inducement of a better job. 
We may congratulate ourselves that 
adult education has for the most part 
been free from the meaningless rewards 
of credits and degrees. The kind of adult 
education I am talking about offers the 
rewards of friendship; but the principal 
inducement to it must be found in the 
desire to make the most of one’s self as 
an individual and as a member of the 
community, and to do one’s part toward 
the formation of that world community 
which is the path to peace. This kind of 
adult education is an escape, not from 
the pressing cares of the day, but from 


triviality. It is a means of making life 
significant. We must believe that if every 
American could through this kind of edu- 
cation throughout his life attain the full- 
est development of his highest powers, he 
might be happy in his own life, and his 
country might become the light of the 
world. 


THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY 


If what I have been saying is correct, 
then the public library is the most im- 
portant agency in American education. 
It is free. It is universal. It is not afflicted 
with credits, degrees, fraternities, or foot- 
ball teams. As adult education is the 
most important kind of education, so the 
public library can be central in adult ed- 
ucation, as it has been everywhere in the 
Great Books program. The public library 
has the space for adult education. It has 
the materials for it. It has the proper at- 
mosphere for it. In my youth libraries 
seemed to me warehouses, or even mau- 
soleums, for books. We have come a long 
way since that time, as the Midwest In- 
ter-Library Center shows. It may be that 
the world cannot be saved. But if it can 
be, it will be saved by the kind of educa- 
tion for adults that the public library is 


best equipped to give. 





RESEARCH LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


EDWIN E. WILLIAMS 


URING 1944 and 1945, when the 
D Association of Research Libraries 
was considering the Farmington 
Plan,’ an attempt was made to find out 
how well American libraries were already 
covering foreign book production. Sixty 
institutions checked with their catalogs 
the sample lists prepared at Harvard, 
and statistics were compiled for Belgium, 
Canada, France, Italy, Mexico, Peru, 
Spain, and Sweden. The results, which 
were published in this journal,’ included 
estimates of the number and cost of 
books originating in each of these eight 
countries during a single prewar year, 
1937 in most cases. The holdings of indi- 
vidual libraries were tabulated, and for 
each broad subject the percentage of 
titles located in American libraries was 
computed. The survey seemed to indi- 
cate that a good many books of possible 
research value were not being acquired 
by any collection in the United States or 
Canada. 

With fifty-four libraries participating, 
the Farmington Plan went into effect on 
January 1, 1948, for books issued after 
that date in France, Sweden, and Switz- 


* For the original statement of the Plan see Keyes 
D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, ‘‘Proposal for a 
Division of Responsibility among American Li- 
braries in the Acquisition and Recording of Library 
Materials,” College and Research Libraries, V (1944), 
105-9. A good historical summary is given by M. C. 
Pottinger, ‘‘The Farmington Plan: An American 
Experiment in Co-operation,” Library Association 
Record, LI (1949), 306-10; cf. also Keyes D. Met- 
calf, “The Farmington Plan,” Harvard Library Bul- 
letin, II (1948), 296-308. 

2 Edwin E. Williams, ‘Research Library Acquisi- 
tions from Eight Countries,” Library Quarterly, XV 
(1945), 313-23. 


erland. A year later it was extended to 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and Norway.’ Only five of 
these nine countries were among those 
that had been surveyed, but each of the 
four others might be expected to re- 
semble one or more of its neighbors for 
which estimates had been made. When 
the possibility of extending the Farming- 
ton Plan to Great Britain was consid- 
ered, it seemed unwise to count on any 
such resemblances. Books in English pre- 
sumably are bought more freely than 
those in other languages, many works are 
published simultaneously in England and 
the United States, and copyright regula- 
tions involving deposit at the Library of 
Congress are not the same for English- 
language publications as for others; con- 
sequently, the Association of Research 
Libraries thought that a special study of 
acquisitions from Great Britain would be 
desirable. The results can now be offered 
as a supplement to the statistics pub- 
lished in 1945. 

This study, like its predecessors and 
like the Farmington Plan itself, excluded 
the following classes of material: periodi- 
cals, public documents, school textbooks 
of lower-than-college level, juvenile lit- 
erature (at least when unmistakably rec- 
ognizable as such), music scores, trans- 
lations from other modern languages, 
and reprints (as distinct from new edi- 
tions, which were included). Books were 


3 It has been extended for 1950 to Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru. Dealers and subject allocations to li- 
braries are listed in Keyes D. Metcalf’s Farmington 
Plan Letter, No. 1 (March 29, 1949) and No. 2 
(January 13, 1950). 
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excluded when it could be ascertained 
that they were identical, except for the 
title-page, with editions previously or 
simultaneously published in the United 
States. Law and medicine, however, 
though omitted from the previous 
studies, have been included in the Plan 
and were covered in this survey of acqui- 
sitions from Britain. 

It did not seem desirable to base the 
British sample upon a single bibliogra- 
phy, for comparison of a few small sec- 
tions of the alphabet in the Cumulative 
Book Index, the English Catalogue of 
Books, Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, 
and the British Museum’s monthly Ac- 
cessions supplement to its Printed Cata- 
logue indicated that each could contrib- 
ute titles omitted by the others. If all 
four lists were to be used, it would take 
more time than seemed worth while to 
price and classify every item and then 
draw off a sample from each subject, as 
had been done in the earlier studies, 
which were based on a single bibliogra- 
phy per country. Instead, therefore, four 
samples were collected by listing the 
titles on one page out of every forty in 
each list. Two and one-half per cent of 
each of four lists would have added up to 
10 per cent of the total if the lists had 
been identical and complete; as it was, 
the preliminary comparisons indicated 
that each title would represent approxi- 
mately thirteen books published in 
Great Britain during the year. The fic- 
tion titles in the four samples seemed un- 
necessarily numerous, hence every other 
one was discarded. When the consolidat- 
ed list was then prepared for checking 
with library catalogs, it was found to 
consist of 600 nonfiction titles, each 
representing 13 books published during 
the year;* 11 nonfiction titles that, hav- 
ing appeared in two of the samples, repre- 
sented 26 books each; 118 fiction titles 
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representing 26 books each; and 2 fiction 
titles that, having appeared in two 
samples, represented 52 books each. No 
titles, as it happened, turned up in more 
than two of the samples, and none could 
be classified as “general works.” 

The list of 731 books was checked by 
the seventy-six institutions named in 
Table 1. All members of the Association 
of Research Libraries except Iowa State 
College are included, all Farmington 
Plan participants except Lowa State Col- 
lege, Oregon, and Wesleyan, and all li- 
braries reporting in any of the previous 
studies except the American-Swedish 
Historical Museum, Clark University, 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, the 
New York Botanical Garden, the United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
the United States Office of Education. 
Twenty-one libraries not covered in the 
other studies reported this time, and the 
British list also, unlike the others, was 
checked with the Philadelphia Union 
Catalogue. 

To summarize, the British sample in- 
cluded books in two subjects, law and 
medicine, that were omitted from previ- 
ous lists; it was collected by means of a 
somewhat different procedure; and it was 
checked by a larger number of libraries 
than had co-operated before. The year 
covered, as for most of the other coun- 
tries, was 1937. This means that the 
sample was collected from volumes of 
the four source lists chiefly devoted to 
1937 publications. Items dated 1935 or 
1936 that appeared in these volumes 
were included; presumably, they are 
balanced by an approximately equal 


4A few of the 600 were items that could not be 
classified from the information available when the 
list was prepared. Of the unclassified items that 
were located in American libraries and classified with 
the help of the owning library, 3 proved to be fic- 
tion; hence Table 2 shows 3,211 (instead of 3,172) 
fiction titles out of the total of 11,258. 





TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF TITLES ACQUIRED IN ONE YEAR 








Library Great Britain 


‘ (429)* 3,705 | 3,434 
New York Public Library. (91) 3,250 2,539 
Harvard... (273) 1,037 2,262 
Yale... ; (156) 1,703 2,054 





Library of Congress 


| 
5 
| 


California (Berkeley) (260) 1,404 1,040 
Columbia....... (143) 1,287 1,374 
Minnesota (91) 1,209 779 1,988 
Chicago (University) (260) 1,118 948 2,066 


McGill eather (o) 1,027 250 1,277 
Philadelphia Union Catalogue ; (169) 075 075 
Illinois “f. (117) gio 1,888 
Boston Public Library (156) 897 1,333 


New York University . (143) 884 884 
Boston Athenaeum (39) 884 884 
Michigan (182) 832 ; 1,676 
Cleveland Public Library (156) 793 1,609 


Wisconsin. (104) 793 1,193 
Texas.. (39) 728 1,055 
Dartmouth (130) 715 1,256 
Toronto (University) (o) 689 1,551 


Duke... (247) 676 1,251 
Iowa (221) 663 856 
Ohio State University .. (182) 663 1,139 
California at Los Angeles (104) 650 1,009 


Indiana ; (78) 624 859 
Princeton (143) 598 »379 
Cornell -| (182) 585 941 
Detroit Public Library (221) 507 5°7 





Northwestern (169) 507 916 
Newberry Library (26) 404 689 
Brown. (182) 408 999 
Rochester (143) 408 543 











Washington (Seattle) (117) ass. | ‘ 630 
Amherst (52) 455 | 455 
Brooklyn Public Library (312) 442 442 
Stanford... (117) 442 442 


Joint University Libraries (156) 403 403 
Pennsylvania (65)¢ 300 35 74° 
Missouri. . . (130) 377 3: 713 
Cincinnati (g1) 377 7 651 


Nebraska (13) 377 3t | 400 
North Carolina | (104) 312 326 
Huntington Library (o) ar2 Ss 326 
Southern California (156) 290 299 


* Figures in parentheses show the number of books acquired in editions apparently diflering only in 
imprint from the ones listed. These are not included in the second figure or in totals 

t Incomplete report 

t Included also in figure for Philadelphia Union Catalogue. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 








Library 


Great Britain 8 Countries Total 





Johns Hopkins vile eee 
Washington (St. me. 


Grosvenor Libra 
Army Medical Library. . 


U.S. Department of ae 
Louisiana State ey 


Virginia 

Denver Public Library. 
Gedrgia Tech...... 
Metropolitan Museum. 


p 
Rhode Island State College 
John Crerar Library. . . 
National War College... .. 


Union Theological Seminary. . 
Catholic University... 
Engineering Societies. . . . 
Teachers College. . . 


American Museum of Natural History. 
American Geographical Society. . 
Chicago Art Institute. . 

Linda Hall Library. . 


Chicago Natural History Museum .. 
U.S. Bureau of Railway Economics 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston) 
Pan-American Union. . 





Total. 
Other libraries. . 


Total.... 
Eliminating titles counted twice 


Zeta. ..... 


| 
r 
| 


| (7,960) anne 


, 969) 41, 860 


(7,813) 41,353 


(26) Me Toasexis 299 
286 ae 286 
286 1st 301 
273 329 602 


260 580 
260 tT 260 
247 349 
247 eee , 247 


234 . 234 
221 386 
195 350 
182 182 


182 296 
169 ; 169 
” ; 143 
143 271 


117 
104 
Cotas 104 
(13) 95 


(0) gI 
(65) 155 
(30) 177 

(0) 78 


(0) é 253 
(13) 146 
(13) : 73 

(0) 26 


(o) 22 
(0) 21 
(78) 50 
(0) 125 
69,077 
40 
27,263 69,123 
5o7t ein sid a 507 





(156)t 


27,263 68 ,616 








number of 1937 publications that were 
missed because of their belated listing in 
subsequent volumes of the four sources. 
Several libraries criticized the use of 1937 
on the ground that, because their acqui- 
sition policies have changed since that 
date, they are now getting a considerably 
greater proportion of current British 
books. 

The accompanying tabulations should 


be largely self-explanatory, but a few 
comments may be worth making. The 
figures in parentheses in the first column 
of Table 1 represent one of the special 
problems that would arise in extending 
the Farmington Plan to Great Britain— 
books that may be identical except for 
imprint in their English and American 
editions but that cannot readily be 
proved so from the available bibliogra- 
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phies. If the Plan were extended to 
Britain, it would undoubtedly be desir- 
able, but very difficult, to exclude Eng- 
lish editions that do not differ substan- 
tially from American editions of the 
same works. This table also indicates 
that most of the libraries acquired more 
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located is lower than the figure for 
Canadian (81), Mexican (79), or Peruvi- 
an (72) books and that it barely exceeds 
the French (53). On the other hand, such 
a comparison also indicates that British 
publications are covered more evenly 
than those of any other nation surveyed. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF TITLES PUBLISHED AND PERCENTAGE LOCATED IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





Great Brita 


| % Located | 
in Dif- 
ferent 
Edition 


Susyect* 
of Tithes | ‘cated 
in Any 


Published Edition Edition 


1% Located | % Located 
| in Similar | in Edition 


E1cet Countries 


| | 
Number | % Located | 
of Titles | in Edition 


| Published Listed 


Number 
of Titles 
| Published | 


% Located 
in Edition 


Listed Listed 





° eh 
1,404 jo 
1,560 | 19 

845 | 32 
169 15 
130 30 
520 | 18 
1,482 
3,211 
416 
286 
273 
611 
156 
104 
gl 


Ow > | 


~ 


+ 0G); 





err 
4 


Pp... 
PZ. 
5 
R.. 
S 





COOCKRNDOH HOO ONH: 


“Nasa 
‘ i 


597 
943 
341 
115 





nN 


Total. 11,258 


17,715 x 36 =| 28,973 





* A: General works; B: . Philosophy and religion; C-G: General history and auxiliary “rs ‘Motes. rcomraphy stone 
1 


amusements; H, J: Economics, sociology and political science; K: 


erature; PZ: Fiction; G: Science; R: 
science, navigation anc 


1937 books from Britain than from the 
eight other countries together. 

From Table 2 it will be seen that 
copies of 57 per cent of the British books 
were located in the edition listed, as com- 
pared with 36 per cent of those from the 
countries covered in the earlier study. 
The British percentage is also higher for 
each subject except bibliography and li- 
brarianship, a relatively small group. 
Comparison with the more detailed anal- 
yses in the previous article shows, how- 
ever, that the percentage of British books 


w; L: Education; M~N: Music, fine arts; lology and 


edicine; S: Agriculture, plant pet anima! industry; T: Technology ; U-V: Military and A." 
shipbuilding; Z: Bibliography and librarianship; ?: Could not be classified from title. 


If one excludes fiction from considera- 
tion, acquisitions from Britain are weak- 
est in economics, sociology, and political 
science, with 58 per cent located, and 
strongest in military and naval science 
(83 per cent) and medicine (91 per cent). 
Not only did American holdings of books 
from the other countries show a greater 
percentage range in each case, but, for 
each country except Canada, there were 
several subjects other than fiction in 
which percentages ran well below so. 
Apropos of these percentages it may be 
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suggested that the British list, since it 
was based on four bibliographies, proba- 
bly included a larger proportion of ob- 
scure, inferior, and hard-to-obtain titles 
than any of the other samples. Moreover, 
many British books that are expected to 
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those of the other countries. Table 5 in- 
dicates that the four largest libraries held 
85 per cent of all British titles located, a 
remarkably close approximation of the 
853 per cent they scored in the previous 
study. 


TABLE 3 
DUPLICATION 





TitLes 1] 

NUMBER OF 
Corres | 
REePoRTED Great ii } 
Total 1} 





La 8 Countries 
Britain | 


TITLES 
NUMBER OF 
Copies 
REPORTED 





Great 


Britain Total 


8 Countries | 





13 | 13 
13 


13 

















eof 
| 


| 13 

52 
26 
| 104 


||Not held 
||0.E.f. -| 


4° 53 





39° 
455 471 
728 643 
1,027 1,154 
-s] 8,962 | 2,194 


6,435 


11,280 
93° 


Total. . 6,422 


4,836 
1,014 


| 
| 
| 
| 


16,116 
1,044 


“7 
| 
| 





* Read: Each of 13 British titles was reported to be in 49 libraries; etc. 
t Titles not held (and included in figure immediately above), but reported in editions other than the one listed. 


have a considerable sale in the United 
States are published simultaneously on 
both sides of the Atlantic; the exclusion 
of such books from the sample had no ef- 
fect on the number of titles not located 
in any edition but must have increased 
the percentage of them to some extent. 

In duplication and in unique titles, as 
shown by Tables 3 and 4, British publi- 
cations follow in general the pattern for 


Prices antedating war and devaluation 
may not mean a great deal, but it is in- 
teresting to find, for British books as for 
others, that titles acquired by libraries 
cost, on the average, twice as much per 
copy as those that libraries do not obtain. 
In 1937, at least, British books were rela- 
tively so expensive that purchase of a 
copy of each one not owned by an Ameri- 
can library would have cost almost as 
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much as to buy the unlocated items from 
all seven of the other countries covered 
by Table 6. Binding practices undoubt- 
edly affect these figures. 

It has been explained that this study 
was prompted by the need for informa- 
tion which would help the Association of 
Research Libraries to decide whether or 
not to extend the Farmington Plan to 
Great Britain. With this purpose in 


TABLE 4 


TITLES HELD BY ONE LIBRARY ONLY 


Total 
1,308 
go8 
357 
164 


Library it. | Other 


Library of Congress 
New York Public Library. . 531 
Harvard 201 
Toronto. . 99 





684 


Yale. . 147 | 199 
Army Medical Library. a 52 
Indiana 8 47 
Detroit Public Library... | 39 


Joint Universities cat 39 
Cleveland Public Library ; 
Columbia. . . . | 76 
Minnesota. . . 








Boston Public Library. | 
Missouri 
Dartmouth 
Louisiana State University | 


Amherst 

Boston Athenaeum 
Chicago. . 

Other libraries 


I 78 | \2, 


| 


Total. . 194 3, 975 


* 13 each: Iowa, Kansas, Lutheran Theologica! Seminary 
(Philadel phia), McGill, M.L.T., American Museum of Natural 
History, and New York University. 

t 28: U.S. Department of Agriculture; 24: Princeton; 21 
each: California and Duke: 20 each: Cincinnati and Cornell; 
16: Metropolitan Museum; 14 each: Brown and Illinois; ro 

each: American Geograp! hical Society, Engineering Societies, 
—— Hopkins, and Michigan; 9 each: Pan-American Union and 

fashington (St. Louis); 4 each: American Swedish Historical 
Museum, Catholic University, and U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


mind, a mimeographed list of the British 
titles not reported in any American li- 
brary was distributed as an appendix to 
Keyes D. Metcalf’s Farmington Plan 
Letter No. 2 (January 13, 1950) in ad- 
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vance of the Midwinter Meeting in 
Chicago.§ 

The decision at Chicago was against 
inclusion of Britain. Perhaps the most 
important reason was the apparently low 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF TITLES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
AND PERCENTAGE IN FOUR 
LARGEST LIBRARIES* 


| 
| Great Barra 8 CounTRiIEes ToTaL 
| 


Sus- | ; i” 
% in ‘| Number 
Larg 

est est 


| 
Pe — cote ' 
| 
| 


1% in 4 
Larg- 


~~ rt | | Number 


| iL ocated | Located 


A ° | 72 85 
B ‘ 832 92 | 
C-G..| 1,196 | go 
H, J 494 | 97 | 
K | 4130] 80} 
L QI 71 

M-N.; 377] 79| 
P 988 | 9g! a 


558 | 70 
1,585 gt | 
S12 92 


201 80 
385 | 94 | 
2,041 
304 


| 
! 
| 
| 


PZ | 923 72) 
Q 299 78 
R. 260 40 
S 182 79 | 116 
= 442 97 | 130 
U-V 130 | go | 70 
Z 78 83 oF 








| 6435 


* Cumulative holdings; Library of Congress alone holds 58% 
of British titles located; 534% of titles from 8 other countries; 
554% of all titles. Addition of ~— 2 of other libraries, one by 
one, gives the following figures: N fork Public Library, 754% 
of British, 70% of others, 73% of all titles; Harvard, 824% of 
British, 79% of others, 804 % of all; Yale, 85% of British, 854% 
of others, 85% of all; Columbia, 86% of British, 874 % of others, 
87% of all; California, 87% of British, 80% of others, 88% of all 

t For classification, see note in Table 2 








Total, 6,422 | 85 Bsi}t2,857 | 


quality of the unlocated British books, 
but several of the considerations that 
have been mentioned above point toward 
the same conclusion, particularly the dif- 
ficulties that would be created by similar 
American editions, the apparent even- 
ness of coverage that has already been 
achieved, and the relatively high price 
of British books. It was also observed 
that dealers in the other countries have 

5 As long as the supply lasts, the author of this 


article will be glad to send this list to anyone who 
requests a copy. 
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been able to send books which they could 
not classify to the A.R.L. office in New 
York for allocation and forwarding, but 
customs regulations appear to make this 
impossible for books in English. 

The Farmington Plan was designed to 
bring to this country “at least one copy 
of every book and pamphlet . . . which 
might reasonably be expected to have 
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tific’ or “popular’’ works on the ground 
that they are lacking in research value. 
If the decision to leave out Great Britain 
means that more than one-third of that 
country’s publications are not worth ac- 
quisition by any American library in any 
edition, it may throw at least a little 
light on the question of how inclusive the 
Plan ought to be. 


TABLE 6 
CosT OF ONE Copy OF EVERY TITLE PUBLISHED* 








Great Britain 


Cost of | 


Susyectt Cost of | Titles | 


Titles Not 
oe | ii 
| braries | endien 


Cost 
of All 
Titles 


Cost 
of All 
Titles 


7 Countrrst | TOTAL 


Cost of 
Titles 
Not 
in Li- 
braries 


Cost of | 


a « Titles | Cost 

ne Not | of All | 

wm | in Li- | Titles | 

braries n 
braries | 


Cost of 
Titles 
in Li- 
braries 





o|$ of 
1,408 367 
2,651 280 
871 | 447 
418 21 
111 20 
1,014 | = 155 
1,564 | 205] 
1,218 | 2,207) 
688 | 75 
751 | 5 
468 | 88 


$ of 
1,775 
2,931 
1,318 
439 
131 
1,169 
1,769 
3,425 
763 
756 


RUAROS> 
wi: 


w 


289 | $ 
1,479 | 
2,423 | 

1,234 

153 | 

783 | 
*| 2,316 
618 | 


238 |$ 51 
2,187 | 1,067 
4,202 1,152 
1,575 | 977 

418 21 

175 109 
277 


1,675 | 
4,006 | 3,444 
265 


1,116 | 
751 5 
310 


238 |$ 51 |$ 
779 | 700 
1,551 | 872 


289 |$ 
35254 | 
5,354 
2,552 

439 

284 | 
1,952 | 
7,510 
1,381 

756 


855 | 
1,830 


eo | 
775 691 
117 | 60 57 


556 
1,055 


545 





986 | 844 
470 | 386 84 


go2 | 153 
353 326 | 27 


! 
<=: 


159 146 | 13 
Q2 ° | 92 


~NaqnRo 


60 | 52 | 8 


219 198 | 21 
92 ° 92 











$16,691 |$12,536 | $4,155 





$1.50 | $2.00 | $0.99 


Average per title. 








$10,546 | $5,082 $4,564 [$27,237 $18,518 $8,719 
$o. 86 


$1.21 


$ " és 


$0.63 | $1.20 


* A total of 6,186 unpriced titles (793 from England; 5,393 from the seven other countries) were not included in this table. 


t For classification see note in Table 2. 

} Peru not included in this table. 
interest to a research worker in Ameri- 
ca.’”° One can, of course, imagine a pos- 
sible research use for any bit of printed 
matter—or manuscript. On the other 
hand, occasional complaints about pub- 
lications received under the Plan, like 
criticisms of the British list by those who 
did not realize that it was wholly unse- 
lective, have shown that some librarians 
would like to rule out most “unscien- 

® College and Research Libraries, V (1944), 107. 


Probably, however, much further con- 
sideration and clarification will be need- 
ed. Studies of acquisitions under the 
Plan will also be essential, and these in- 
vestigations of the service given by 
Farmington Plan dealers may help to 
produce a definition of ‘‘research value”’ 
that librarians can approve and that 
dealers will be able to interpret satisfac- 
torily. 





INCIDENTS IN WORKING ON SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE 


WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 


ERE have been a great many 
amusing and instructive incidents 
in my work in preparing A Check- 
list of American Copies of ‘“Short-Title 
Catalogue’? Books, a second edition of 
which has recently gone to press and will 
be published in 1950. Most of them have 
been caused by the unfamiliarity of 
American catalogers with the British 
Museum rules which have largely gov- 
erned the editors of STC in publishing 
their results. A few, however, are of more 
general interest. 

My attention was first brought sharply 
to this matter by my experience with the 
Philadelphia Union Catalogue, or rather 
by a search of that catalog which was 
made for me by a young woman, a li- 
brary-school graduate who had been 
hired to do the job by six Philadelphia 
libraries which contributed to the Union 
Catalogue. That catalog was made by 
recording on microfilm the catalogs of 
the various libraries of Philadelphia and 
vicinity and then employing WPA labor 
to type the various entries on cards. The 
young woman looked up in the Union 
Catalogue the entries which were not rep- 
resented in the Preliminary Checklist, 
issued in 1941 for checking purposes. She 
found about one hundred items in vari- 
ous Philadelphia libraries, but there were 
over two hundred that she could not 
identify. These two hundred supposed 
“additions” to STC were finally reduced 
to three, but only by calling in Dr. Woif 
of the Rosenbach Company, who per- 
sonally examined some scores of books. 

Dr. Wolf found some things which 
were inexplicable on any theory other 


than the complete incompetence of the 
original catalogers, who in many in- 
stances did their work seventy-five and 
eighty years ago. For example, at least 
four Arber reprints were cataloged as if 
they were original copies. Among them 
were two books by Captain John Smith, 
one certainly a bibliographical ghost— 
the result of an error in copying the date 
of publication. Other errors were due to 
the well-known British habit of entering 
under “‘catchwords.”’ This is all right if 
one knows what “‘catchword’’ the British 
Museum employs, but some of the entries 
are rather far-fetched, as, for example, 
the entries under “Christian.”” Be that 
as it may, the reduction from over two 
hundred to three was startling and put 
me >on my guard against accepting sup- 
posed “additions” to STC reported by 
many libraries. 

Through long use of STC I have be- 
come able to run down rather quickly 
entries which have puzzled librarians of 
the contributing libraries. Last fall 1 re- 
ceived numerous contributions from the 
Congregational Library in Boston, in- 
cluding a large number which they could 
not identify positively. 1 quickly reduced 
these to half-a-dozen, and further search 
resulted in finding all but three of them— 
and I am not at all sure that these are not 
lurking in STC to confound me when 
they appear in print. 

Last year the American Antiquarian 
Society in Worcester sold or exchanged a 
lot of their non-American STC books, 
without notifying me or sending in any 
lists. Harvard brought this transfer to 
my attention, but I am not certain that 
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I caught all the transfers to Harvard. 
Yale reported a number as new acquisi- 
tions without mentioning the source. 
Later Worcester sent me a list of the 
transfers, but at the end of the letter 
transmitting the list I was told that a 
certain number had been offered to 
Princeton. Inquiry of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library revealed the fact that— 
owing to the work of moving to their new 
building—the library had not taken any 
action toward accepting the Worcester 
offer and had indefinitely postponed the 
whole matter. So I still do not know 
which of the Society’s books have been 
offered to Princeton and whether they 
will be taken on exchange. 

A good example of the British Muse- 
um’s habit (followed by STC) of entering 
under ‘‘catchwords”’ is the series of edi- 
tions of the book known as The seeing of 
urines. This is entered under “Seeing,” 
but various libraries entered it otherwise 
and could not find it in STC. This book, 
like other British-printed medical books, 
is not at all common in the United States 
or Canada; only Huntington, Rochester, 
Boston Medical Library, and Northwest- 
ern Medical Library report for the Check- 
list of 1949 any of the editions, which 
number eleven in STC. Here is a case in 
which the Museum and STC both follow 
the rule of entering an anonymous work 
under the first word of the title not an 
article. “Seeing,” “‘seynge,’’ and “‘seing”’ 
are the various spellings used. If this rule 
were followed in more cases, there would 
not be so much confusion in identifying 
titles. 

Occasionally, there turns up an unex- 
pected item. The fifth edition of Thomas 
Vicary, The Englishman’s treasure. With 
the true anatomy of man’s body, which was 
issued about 1596, is a case in point. This 
edition is not found in STC, but it turned 
up in the Boston Medical Library; so the 
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series is at least more complete than it 
was. 

Once in a while, a library reports a 
book printed after 1640 as one in the STC 
period. An amusing example of this oc- 
curs in the list of supposed additions to 
the STC reported by the University of 
Chicago Library. It is a book by John 
Hart entitled The black book of conscience. 
It appears from a letter written in Sep- 
tember, 1948, that this author’s name 
was written on an old manuscript label 
pasted on the flyleaf. There was an obvi- 
ous error in the date of the book, which 
was given by the University of Chicago 
Library as |158—?], for, as Mr. William A. 
Jackson of Harvard pointed out, the 
printer was active about a hundred years 
after that date (about 1680). On my in- 
quiry, the Catalog Department of the 
Chicago library replied that the book had 
been found not to be by John Hart at all 
and that Andrew Jones was the real 
author. Thanks to Jackson’s knowledge 
of the printing trade in Great Britain, I 
have corrected one obvious error. 

The habit of early (and later) printers 
of binding up a new title-page with a 
copy of the older text sometimes has led 
to strange reportings. For example, the 
University of Cincinnati has a copy of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle which has a title- 
page dated 1585 and which calls for a 
continuation of the text down to 158s. 
However, the last entry in the volume is 
for 1571. The title-page differs materially 
from the paper in the rest of the volume. 
How to enter (or report) this volume is a 
question which embarrasses a compiler. 
On the strength of a letter from the librar- 
ian of the University of Cincinnati call- 
ing attention to the paper in the title- 
page, I have reported it as a first edition 
of 1571, not a later issue. Once in a while, 
the date is obviously an error, as in the 
case of another book, belonging to the 
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same university, in which the printer is 
given in the colophon as “‘in the house of 
the late Thomas Berthelettes’”’ and the 
edition is ascribed to 1541. Now Thomas 
Berthelettes died about 1556, and how a 
book printed in 1541 could be described 
as the work of the “late’’ printer, when 
he died fifteen years later, is beyond me, 
except on the theory that it was conven- 
ient to retain the original date on the 
title. 

Occasionally, STC betrays the fact 
that several people worked on it over a 
period of years. Complete consistency is 
not easily obtained in a catalog, even one 
published in one volume. Thus The death 
of usury, 1594, is entered in STC under 
“death,’’ quite properly. But Usurie 
araigned and condemned, 1625, is entered 
under “Usury,’”’ the catchword again. 
Columbia University, in its Seligman 
Collection, has both the first and the 
second, and so do Harvard and the Wat- 
kinson Library in Hartford. 

At times, American libraries have re- 
ported earlier editions of works duly 
entered in STC. These I have designated 
with a decimal following the original 
number. It makes a break in the correct 
order, but I have preferred to follow this 
method because a decimal generally re- 
fers to another edition of the number to 
which it is attached. Sometimes the book 
is not another issue of the title but hap- 
pens to fall between two numbers in the 
alphabetical sequence. These I have 
given in my list of “Additions,” although 
it would have been convenient to indicate 
by means of a number just where they 
fall in the proper order. Various corre- 
spondents have urged me to give a num- 
ber to every book, and I confess that it 
would be a reasonable practice. An ex- 
ample of the edition of a book earlier 
than the one listed in STC is John De 
Beau Chesne, Divers sortes of hands, of 
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which Columbia reports an edition of 
1570, whereas 1571 is the first date given 


in STC. Examples could be multiplied ad 


infinitum. Columbia, incidentally, in re- 
porting this book, adds: “probably [a] 
unique copy.’’ I do not like the phrase, 
for I have seen too many supposedly 
“unique’’ copies duplicated elsewhere. A 
case in point is the Charler of Maryland 
of 1632, long considered a unique copy 
in the possession of the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence. But Her- 
schel V. Jones of Minneapolis had a copy 
which at his death was acquired by the 
Rosenbach Company and later sold to 
Mr. John Garrett of Baltimore. It is now 
the property of the Garrett Collection in 
Johns Hopkins. I regret that, putting 
aside natural caution, I permitted myself 
to refer in print to the John Carter 
Brown copy as “unique.”’ I should have 
known better. I recall that Clement W. 
Andrews of the Crerar Library once said 
to me that he was suspicious of anything 
that was called “unique.’’ Even the more 
cautious German phrase—seither unbe-, 
kannt—did not commend itself to him. 
He maintained that a book printed in a 
number of copies could not properly be 
described as ‘“‘unique”’ and that there was 
always a probability of a proof being 
taken in the case of a book of which only 
one copy was known to have been printed. 

British incunabula have, however, not 
been imported into America in numbers. 
Caxtons are an exception. There are 
probably more copies of books published 
by William Caxton in America than there 
are in England. But I have failed to dis- 
cover many other fifteenth-century 
books in the course of my work, and a 
special appeal in the Library Journal has 
not brought even one to light. It is im- 
probable that we shall ever have large 
numbers of these rarities. But when one 
recalls the zeal with which the elder Mor- 
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gan and Henry E. Huntington went after 
Caxtons, it is not at all unlikely that 
someone else will secure numbers of the 
other books printed in England in the 
fifteenth century. At all events, I should 
not like to predict the contrary. 

It is sometimes difficult to discover 
items reported by libraries under their 
STC entry. For example, who would 
think of looking under “‘Aberdeen”’ for 
The answeres of some brethren of the min- 
isterie to the replys of the ministers and 
professours of divinitie in Aberdene, when 
the author is plainly given by the report- 
ing library as Alexander Henderson? Yet 
that is where the editors of STC entered 
it. To be sure, the reporting library in- 
dicated by square brackets that the name 
was not on the title-page, but evidently 
the editors of the STC did not discover 
the real author and so entered the pam- 
phlet under the town. In this case the 
matter is further complicated by the 
presence of two title-pages, in neither of 
which is the author named. 

Simple matters of spelling sometimes 
lead to wrong identification. For in- 
stance, Nicholas Byfield published a good 
deal, but in one book the name was 
spelled as “Bifield,’’ and the cataloger in 
the Congregational Library in Boston 
reported the book under that spelling, 
never dreaming that the better-known 
form of the name was spelled with a 
*ty.”’ Perhaps that is the reason why only 
the Folger Library in Washington reports 
a copy besides the one in Boston. The 
British Museum, Oxford, and Cambridge 
have it, but only these two American li- 
braries. To be sure, the STC purports to 
give only two American locations, but in 
this case they have none at all. 

Books in English printed on the Con- 
tinent are notoriously inaccurate. But it 
is difficult to understand the addition of 
an ‘“M’’-<probably for ‘Master’’—to 
T. H. in a book printed at Middleburg 


(in Holland) in 1606, which was listed 
as by “one M. T. H.”’ and entitled The 
remooval of certaine tmputations laid upon 
the ministers of Devon and Cornwall. | dis- 
covered this title purely by accident 
while seeking for something else. Perhaps 
the most glaring example of an error in 
the case of an English book was in the 
“Additions” (p. 246), where a book 
printed at Rouen (given as Roan on the 
title-page) by J. Fouet in 1619 was put 
down as by Sir I. H. S. Maria Joseph 
Stock by no less an authority than the 
Folger Library. Nobody caught this, but 
I wrote to the Folger Library to ask 
whether the phrase “I. H. S. Maria Jo- 
seph’”’ could be a heading, as it is per- 
fectly familiar in modern Catholic usage, 
especially in books printed by one of the 
regular orders. Imagine my surprise when 
I was informed that the catalogers had 
indicated a “‘Sir’’ because of the fact that 
the “‘epistle dedicatory”’ was signed ‘‘SI. 
Stock.”” Dr. McManaway agreed with 
me that this was unusual but said that 
the “I. H. S. Maria Joseph” was un- 
doubtedly a heading. What the “SI.” 
means is still a mystery. Nothing appears 
in the British Museum Catalogue to aid in 
solving the puzzle, and the single Stock 
in the STC is one Richard. There was a 
St. Simon Stock who flourished in Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century, but it 
hardly seems possible that the book could 
be by him. It might be by a regular cleric 
who had taken the saint’s name “‘in re- 
ligion.”’ 

Following the well-known British Mu- 
seum practice, the STC enters anony- 
mous works about a sovereign as an 
“Appendix” under the name of the 
sovereign. The word ‘‘Appendix”’ is not 
always given. Hence I found without 
difficulty in STC under “Elizabeth, 
Queen,...”’ the entry for An humble 
petition of the communaltie to their most 
renowned and gracious soveraigne, the 
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Lady Elizabeth, reported by the Congre- 
gational Library. It was printed in 1586 
during the lifetime of the great queen, 
although slight differences in wording 
made me mark it with a question mark. 
This is a case in which the British Mu- 
seum mixes subject entry with author 
entry to the great profit of the reader. 
How I found that A declaration of thee 
power of Gods worde, reported by the same 
library, was by John Mardeley | do not 
recall. | may have gathered it from a 
reference in the British Museum Cata- 
logue, which is far fuller than STC. I re- 
member that, on the basis of a vague 
recollection that he had written about 
legal terms, I looked up the entry for 
Rastell, John, and found that An Expo- 
sition of certaine difficult and obscure 
wordes, 1618, was by him, though written 
over a hundred years before the date of 
the Boston copy. It was only a memory 
that the Scotch called the annual meet- 
ing of their church the “general assem- 
bly’’ that enabled me to identify the 
First and second Booke of Discipline; to- 
gether with some acts of the generale assem- 
blies as STC 22,015 entered under “Scot- 
land, Church of, Book of Discipline.” 
This is another case of a book printed on 
the Continent because of religious perse- 
cution in England, but it does not con- 
tain such obvious misspellings as others 
exhibit. It was printed at Leyden, Hol- 
land, according to the conjecture of the 
editors of STC, who seem to have caught 
most of, if not all, the issues of English 
books on the Continent. The Protestants 
printed at Geneva and Middleburg, the 
Catholics at Rouen, Douai, and Rheims, 
and both parties in turn in Holland. The 
original English Bibles were printed at 
Zurich, Antwerp, Paris, Geneva, Rouen, 
and Douai, as well as in England. The 
most celebrated was the version printed 
at Rheims by the Catholics, which was 
smuggled into England just as the origi- 
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nal English versions had been. Tyndall 
and Coverdale had to seek printers in the 
Low Countries for their translations into 
English, as only the Vulgate version was 
in official use in England before Edward 
VI. Even Erasmus had to seek a Basle 
printer for his first edition of the New 
Testament in Greek. Occasionally, the 
authorities disagree as to where religious 
books were printed. A case in point is 
Walter Travers, A full and plaine declara- 
tion of ecclesiasticale discipline, which 
by some is reported as printed at Ge- 
neva (BMC) and by others at Zurich 
(STC). Two subsequent editions were 
printed at Geneva and Leyden. 

The so-called “Pilgrim Press’’ at Ley- 
den is well represented in STC and by 
many copies in America. As a rule, the 
books of this press give the author’s name 
but not that of the printer. Rendel Harris 
designated the press as the “Pilgrim 
Press’ and published a brochure on it. 

Sometimes, a separate title-page for a 
part of a work will make trouble, espe- 
cially when the reporting library has only 
that part. Cornell reported in 1943 what 
looked like a separate publication of a 
work by Ben Jonson, The Magnetic 
Lady, issued in 1640. It was really 
the first part of Volume III of the col- 
lected edition of Jonson’s Workes issued 
in 1640. What misled the Cornell cata- 
logers was the fact that it has the sig- 
natures A-H, being the first to appear in 
the third volume. Occasionally, a date in 
manuscript added to the title-page gives 
the answer to a bibliographical puzzle, 
but it is just as likely to be wrong as cor- 
rect. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
British printers were notoriously careless 
about their dates; sometimes they gave 
them and sometimes they did not. I have 
not taken the omission of the date as in- 
dicating a separate issue, though per- 
haps, strictly speaking, I should have 
done so. Dartmouth reported four books 
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as differing from the entry in STC only 
in the omission of a date. I recorded 
them as the same, perhaps inaccurately. 
One wonders why a book published in 
1629 in London should have been pub- 
lished in Amsterdam in 1630 and again 
in at least two more editions in Lon- 
don in 1630. To be sure, the book was 
in Latin—Medulla SS. theologiae—and 
was by the celebrated William Ames, 
but even the interest in theology current 
at the time could hardly explain four 
editions, three printed in London and one 
in Amsterdam. The same author printed 
books in Leyden also, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that he was an exile from 
England, which even under Charles I was 
no place for a man with pronounced Puri- 
tan views. 

A puzzle of the first water was pre- 
sented by the Detroit Public Library. 
That library has a book lacking merely a 
title-page, whose colophon reads: “Im- 
printed by Iohn Daye, dwelling over 
Aldersgate.’ The caption is The state of 
this realme considered, and, as the first 
leaf is lost, the author is not known. Here 
obviously is a book printed in the six- 
teenth century by a well-known printer 
—he printed Bibles, among other works 
—but in the absence of a title one cannot 
determine the author from a running cap- 
tion. I have had to give up my attempts 
to solve this problem. There is no mono- 
graph on John Day, and, if there were, 
it is unlikely that one could determine 
the author of the book from its pages. 
Hence this book in the possession of a 
neighboring library goes unrecorded. 

You never can tell where a rare book 
may be located. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore reported that it had 
only four STC books. But one of the four 
proved to be a book in French printed in 
London in 1590, of which STC records 
only a British Museum copy. No other 
American library has reported it, so that 
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it would seem as if there were only two 
copies preserved and recorded. How it 
got into the Enoch Pratt Free Library is 
a matter wholly beyond me. Remember- 
ing this, I do not despair of finding all the 
STC books in the United States. But the 
buying habits of American libraries will 
have to be altered considerably to 
achieve this result. Time and again, I 
have been saddened as I have noted that 
big university libraries have reported 
recent acquisitions of STC books which 
were already owned by their neighbors. 
Illinois is a conspicuous example. Only 
last year, Illinois purchased duplicates of 
books previously reported and duly re- 
corded by the University of Chicago and 
the Newberry Library. And these, in 
turn, have also purchased duplicates. 
Princeton University has bought, within 
a year, half-a-dozen books—mainly sev- 
enteenth-century works on theology, ser- 
mons, etc.—which were already in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, less 
than a mile distant. Similarly, many 
books in the Clark Library at UCLA and 
in the Los Angeles County Law Library 
are duplicated in the Huntington Library 
in San Marino. The fact that a book is at 
all well known seems to stimulate li- 
braries to buy it. Of the more than four 
thousand added copies in the second edi- 
tion of the Checklist, less than 1 per cent 
(only about 430) are new copies not pre- 
viously reported by an American library. 
A sampling of some thousands of num- 
bers in STC shows that the books not 
reported to me as owned by any Ameri- 
can library—or private collector—are 
really important, being mainly books 
published in but one edition. There is, 
therefore, a long way to go before we can 
look with any satisfaction on our owner- 
ship of early British printing. Even in 
this comparatively limited field we are 
by no means complete. In fact, only the 
Folger Library in Washington seems to 
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have been inspired to buy books not 
known to be in America in order to pro- 
vide copies for the use of scholars. 

The question of including photostats 
in the list has been a puzzling one. The 
final decision was to include them if the 
number of original copies reported was 
small, on the theory that thereby some- 
one might be saved a considerable jour- 
ney. Only photostats of complete works 
have been included. A good example is a 
photostat in the library of Indiana Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, where the origi- 
nal exists in a single copy in the Hunt- 
ington Library in California. No uni- 
formity exists in the reports of photo- 
static copies. Some libraries report them 
very freely, others do not. The same 
thing is true of microfilms, with the ex- 
ception of those made in pursuance of 
the project of four libraries (Harvard, 
Yale, Michigan, and the New York 
Public) carried out by University Mi- 
crofilms of Ann Arbor. These supposedly 
are completely recorded in the Checklist 
and may be had in more than a score of 
libraries. Ultimately, all the fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century books in STC will 
be filmed and thus rendered available to 
American scholars. Of course, microfilms 
are not suitable for a study of type faces, 
but for all ordinary purposes they are as 
good as the original and, incidentally, 
save a lot of wear on rather frail paper. 

Even in STC, Arabic names give trou- 
ble to catalogers. A familiar case is STC 
No. 354 (given there under “Ali Aben- 
cufian,”’ pseud.), whose title is Almansor 
the learned king, his life and death, Tr. R. 
Ashley, [fr. the Spanish]. Now “Alman- 
sor’ sounds rather Arabic, but with 
merely the title to go on in the absence 
of a reference it is meaningless. The 
Spanish work from which R. Ashley 
translated the book is by Luna, and the 
title reads La verdadera historia del Rey 
don Rodrigo. With all this information it 
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is strange that the British Museum entry 
was not readily discovered. Minnesota 
reported the book, and I finally discov- 
ered the British Museum entry by tak- 
ing a chance on looking under all the 
names beginning with ‘‘Al.”’ 

Who would suspect from the title The 
beast is wounded that the book is a publi- 
cation about the Kirk of Scotland? Only 
possession of the book itself leads one to 
gather that the publication contains the 
“confession of faith’’ of the Kirk. This is 
a case where the title alone would in- 
evitably lead to confusion. As it is, STC 
puts it in the catch-all Appendix to the 
“Church of Scotland.” (Here again the 
book was published in Amsterdam, at 
the Richt Right Press.) 

Whenever a book is reported by any 
source as “not in STC,” there ensues a 
more or less lengthy process of identifica- 
tion. The first step is to look in the Brit- 
ish Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
under all possible headings. Frequently, 
a reference determines the author, and 
hence the STC number, at once. Occa- 
sionally, a similar book gives the clue. If 
it is not found in the British Museum 
Catalogue, the next recourse is to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, which in- 
variably describes the writings of any- 
one who got into print. If neither source 
yields anything, there is a wearisome 
round of bibliographies to be looked up. 
Even the Catalogue général of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris has been 
known to yield some results, as when, 
from a series of entries there, a work 
by Henry Bunting was shown to be by 
Heinrich Bunting. But when you have 
spent hours, even days, in such a search 
and have discovered the proper entry, 
all that you have is a number (in STC) 
and a location symbol. I have never put 
in so much time for such small returns. 
Perhaps the end justifies the labor, but I 
doubt it. 
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, * ee a in the fifteenth century a rich and 
cultured commercial city, attracted many 
German craftsmen and scholars, who worked 
harmoniously with the native Venetians. The 
press which used the mark here reproduced is 
an example of this co-operation. 

It was founded by a skilled Venetian wood- 

engraver, Hieronymus de Sanctis. Early in 
1487 he finished his first book, and before the 
end of the year he printed three others, all in 
Italian. In the colophon of his 
third work he refers to a part- 
ner by the name of Cornelio. 
Cornelio was probably only a 
publisher; at any rate, the 
fourth book, finished on De- 
cember 15, 1487, makes no 
mention of him. 

About the beginning of 
1488, however, Hieronymus 
de Sanctis took a partner— 

Johannes Lucillius Santritter 
of Heilbronn, a German schol- 


ar (probably a professional 


astrologer and astronomer) 
who edited books for certain 
German printers of Venice and 
did a little publishing. Some 
years earlier, Santritter had 
been befriended by Franciscus Niger and, in 
return, had secured the publication, in 1480, 
of Niger’s grammar. As the flowery Latin verses 
in which Santritter described his activities are 
obscure, we do not know whether his role was 
that of a publisher or of a literary agent. Sant- 
ritter’s chief client as editor was a German, 
Erhardt Ratdolt, the leading astrological 
printer and publisher of Venice. And when, in 
1486, Ratdolt moved to Augsburg, Santritter 
apparently desired to succeed him in this 
business. 

As Santritter was not a printer, he needed 
a partner. Hieronymus, whose skill as a wood- 
engraver could be utilized to prepare diagrams 
and other astrological illustrations, no doubt 
appealed to him as an associate. Together they 
completed their first book on January 19, 1488, 
and continued as partners for a year, producing 
four editions (all of Latin works). Their last 
book, completed November 25, 1488, notes two 


other stationers also as partners; they were 
probably merely joint publishers. 

In 1489, however, Santritter was named as 
the sole printer. As the typographical practices 
of the press remained unchanged, we may as- 
sume that Hieronymus continued with the press 
as either partner or foreman. Santritter,nominal- 
ly alone, issued but one book, and no further evi- 
dence of his printing is found after July 7, 1489. 

But neither of the partners left the book 

trade. Santritter continued 
to edit and to publish books, 
probably as a side line to his 
astrological practice. In 1494 
he was granted a privilege to 
publish certain works. In the 
same year, on April 26, 
Hieronymus de Sanctis com- 
pleted an Officium Beatae 
Virginis Mariae, beautifully 
illustrated with his own wood- 
cuts. 

The press appears to have 
been moderately well pro- 
vided with capital. It pro- 
duced, to be sure, only ten 
known editions, and nearly 
half of these were published 
by other stationers, the most 

important of whom was Franciscus Bolanus. 
But its output for the first two years was four 
editions a year—a good average—its supply 
of types was ample, and its books were well 
illustrated by woodcuts, most of them en- 
graved by Hieronymus de Sanctis. 

The mark consists of a monogram, H and 
I (the initials of Hieronymus and Johannes), 
on which is superimposed a star (no doubt 
indicating the astrological interests of the 
firm), encircled by a branch of laurel and sur- 
mounted by a crown, the whole on a black- 
ground rectangle with a frameline. Hieronymus 
de Sanctis in his Officium of 1494 employed 
another mark, in which a similar crown ap- 
pears. It is probable, then, that a crown was his 
house sign. 


Epwin E.iott WILLOUGHBY 
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Documentation. By S. C. BrapFrorp. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd., 1948. Pp. 156. 
1os. 6d. 

That the field of documentation is so much 
better known and so much better integrated in 
Europe than it is here may well be due to the 
fact that European bibliographers have long 
had access to a single text, Paul Otlet’s Traité 
de documentation: le livre sur le livre, published 
in Brussels in 1934. English readers have had to 
rely upon scattered articles in various journals, 
principally upon the reports of the Fédération 
Internationale de Documentation and the Eng- 
lish Journal of Documentation. Mr. Bradford’s 
small volume is an attempt to prepare a syn- 
thesis of the field for the English-speaking 
world. The collection is largely a compilation 
of previously published articles and suffers from 
the lack of organization inherent in such com- 
pilations. Nevertheless, it is the most nearly 
complete treatment and the most accessible 
source that we now have in English. 

The author begins with a historical treat- 
ment of the origin and purpose of documenta- 
tion, a field still not at all familiar to American 
librarians and still characterized, as the authors 
say, by “documentary chaos.” After a prelimi- 
nary consideration of the problems of classifica- 
tion, with special reference to the Universal 
Decimal System, and a general treatment of 
bibliographic organization, the author examines 
the problems arising in libraries devoted to spe- 
cial subject areas and traces the history of or- 
ganizations concerned with documentation. 
From the existing chaos of overlapping and du- 
plicating services he turns to the development 
of a rational plan for complete scientific docu- 
mentation. The two concluding chapters return 
to the problem of the Universal Decimal Sys- 
tem, an emphasis which seems excessive to 
American students of classification, who have 
always been cold to the scheme. 

Although the Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion is based upon the system devised by Melvil 
Dewey which is so popular with public librari- 
ans in this country, the U.D.C. has long been 
regarded with suspicion on this side of the At- 
lantic. There would appear to be two reasons 


for this suspicion: (1) the scheme perpetuates 
the basic weaknesses of the Dewey plan, which 
are only too apparent to librarians who have 
had much experience with it, and (2) it is ex- 
cessively elaborate, both in the length of the ex- 
pansion of its notation and in its ingenious but 
cumbersome system of signs of association. - 

In his criticism of alphabetical subject-head- 
ing systems Mr. Bradford points out very ably 
the semantic problems implicit in the develop- 
ment of an appropriate terminology, and he is 
entirely right in his contention that an alpha- 
betic listing of subject headings is, in effect, a 
concealed classification. But the weaknesses 
which he attributes to subject entry are equally 
applicable to existing systems of book classifica- 
tion, which do not serve to bring together all the 
material on a particular subject—as evidenced 
by Miss Kelley’s study, The Classification of 
Books. 

Mr. Bradford scarcely mentions the primary 
difficulty in the way of a clear-cut and efficient 
scheme of either classification or subject entry: 
the lack of clarity and precision in the termi- 
nology of scholars in various fields. This is not 
a documentary problem; it is a problem of the 
scholarship which produces the documents. 

So long as books themselves remain a com- 
plex of more or less independent concepts, not 
always precisely defined, exact and mutually 
exclusive categories are impossible, whereas in 
the classification of knowledge such categories 
can be devised with relative ease as soon as a 
subject has attained a certain maturity. 

Perhaps it is only fair to point out that the 
author is generally talking in terms of a classifi- 
cation of knowledge, such as might be used in a 
card, or printed, index to the contents of docu- 
ments, rather than in terms of classification of 
entire books. Even so, his championship of the 
U.D.C. seems overenthusiastic, although there 
are some ardent advocates of the system who 
would go even further. The author quotes seri- 
ously the proposal to make of the U.D.C. a uni- 
versal language for scholars, writing such a sen- 
tence as “A medical corps will transport by car- 
go boat the enlisted volunteers affected with 
Asiatic cholera” as 356.33°%; 629.123.14%3°°4; 
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355-216°; 616.932%4. But even he makes sport 
(p. 29) of those who would go still further and 
use the scheme as the basis for a secret code! 

Of perhaps even greater interest to librarians 
than his treatment of the classification are his 
proposal for a central library of science and tech- 
nology, to serve as a nucleus for a co-ordinated 
network of special libraries, and his discussion of 
the problems arising within such special libraries 
or special information bureaus. Mr. Bradford 
would have the librarian expand his activities, 
from the compilation of comprehensive bibliog- 
raphies to the analytical indexing of all the lit- 
erature in his field. His central library would 
co-ordinate the acquisitional program, serve 
as a clearinghouse for all forms of interlibrary 
co-operation, and centralize cataloging and in- 
dexing. The single chapter devoted to the prob- 
lems of internal management of a special library 
is obviously too brief to do more than indicate 
the types of routine work performed by such 
agencies, a superficial treatment which will be 
of little value to the practitioner. 

The argument of the book comes into focus 
in the short chapter describing a plan for com- 
plete documentation of the scientific fields. The 
essence of this plan is to utilize the existing re- 
sources for indexing and abstracting in the de- 
velopment of an international network of such 
agencies, each with its own clearly defined 
sphere and each contributing to the others 
those materials which are more relevant to their 
fields. It would be, in effect, an assembly line 
which, the author believes, would insure the 
processing of every article in every periodical 
which would be useful in any field. The weak- 
ness of the plan lies in its reliance upon the vol- 
untary co-operation of a long chain of agencies, 
the failure of any one of which would seriously 
jeopardize the success of the whole. 

Despite the weakness of its specific propos- 
als, the volume is important as a synthetic pres- 
entation of the problems of documentation and 
should be useful in directing the attention of 
American librarians to the importance of bib- 
liographical control in some form and to the 
need for further investigations of this neglected 
aspect of librarianship. The chaos of documen- 
tation in this country is even greater than that 
pictured by Mr. Bradford, and there is much 
less general awareness of the seriousness of the 
problem. There will probably have to be much 
more investigation and discussion before the 
time is ripe for a more comprehensive volume; 
in the meantime, this preliminary presentation 
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may serve to awaken interest and to sharpen 
perception of the magnitude and urgency of 
the problem. 

One cannot conclude, however, without ex- 
pressing surprise that Mr. Bradford, who argues 
so convincingly for more adequate indexing 
services, should be so inconsiderate as to give 
us this book without an index, organized accord- 
ing to either the U.D.C. or even the abhorred 
concealed classification of subject headings. 


MarGaret FE. EGan 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


“General Service Factors.” (“Organization, 
Administration, and Management of the Los 
Angeles Public Library,” Vol. I.) Los Ange- 
les: Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, Decem- 
ber, 1948. Pp. 70. (Lithoprinted.) 

“Objectives of the Library; Appraisal of the 
Book Collections.” (“Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and Management of the Los Ange- 
les Public Library,” Vol. Il.) Los Angeles: 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, January, 
1949. Pp. 92. (Lithoprinted.) 

Students, librarians, administrators, and 
trustees will find rewarding reading in the sur- 
vey of the Los Angeles Public Library, to be re- 
ported in twelve volumes. This review covers 
the first two volumes only. 

Following a brief review of the library’s his- 
torical background, Volume I devotes several 
chapters to planning, reading, and library use 
in Los Angeles and also presents a critical intro- 
duction to administration policies between 
1912 and 1948. The discussion of the factors in 
library planning reveals that the pattern 
worked out in the formative years has many 
shortcomings in a city which has increased its 
population fivefold. The rigidity of the original 
plan and the attempt to follow it over the years 
when revenues were sharply reduced have weak- 
ened the library’s place in the community as a 
source of books and information. The survey 
emphasizes the need for long-range and far- 
sighted planning, pointing out the necessity of 
flexibility and periodic review. It recommends 
that the library follow the pattern of decentral- 
ization and regionalism pursued by other gov- 
ernmental agencies and by department stores 

A private research organization was em- 
ployed to ascertain the reading habits of, and 
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use of library facilities by, the citizens of Los 
Angeles. It found that, while Los Angeles is a 
good reading community, the public library is 
not the chief source of reading material for the 
city as a whole. It is, however, a primary source 
for students and young people, for discriminat- 
ing readers, and for readers living near branches. 

Although the library enjoyed a steady in- 
crease in use throughout the 1920’s and early 
1930's, it suffered a decline following thé de- 
pression. This was accentuated when revenues 
fell off and serious retrenchment became nec- 
essary. The survey reveals the lack of planning 
during this period. The economies effected were 
merely expedients; they did not flow from an 
over-all adjustment or change of pattern. 

The analysis of the book collections at the 
central library and at the branches gives point 
and meaning to the discussion of policies and 
organization. Following a consideration of the 
library’s objectives, the book stock is appraised 
in terms of subject content, as well as by check- 
ing against bibliographies and lists. It appears 
that the library is exceptionally strong in fields 
of local interest and need but somewhat weak 
in others. The observations on the book collec- 
tions present a dilemma to the library adminis- 
tration, for, if it were to develop a better-bal- 
anced and more diversified book stock of impor- 
tant material, as recommended, its usefulness 
to readers of more popular and less enduring 
publications would probably decrease. 

The analysis of book collections and service 
in the central library illustrates the limitations 
in planning which the survey stresses. The re- 
sources at the main library were built up for 
reference and research purposes. More than 
thirty years ago, an ambitious program was ini- 
tiated but the library’s revenue could not sub- 
sequently support it. Subscriptions to serials 
and continuations were begun but could not be 
maintained, and the research services which 
were planned at the central library could not be 
developed. According to the survey, the devel- 
opment of university and special libraries in the 
area has reduced the need for extensive research 
facilities. 

The dilemma of significance versus popu- 
larity, given a condition where funds are too 
limited to permit adequate consideration of 
both, is resolved in favor of the former. This 
is justified on the dual grounds that the com- 
munity would be benefited by having better 
books available and that popular reading mat- 
ter is plentifully available elsewhere. Moreover, 
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it is pointed out that, whereas other govern- 
ment agencies follow standards, they do not 
bend to public pressures; and in this respect 
they differ from the public library, which is 
unique in shaping its program in response to 
popular demand. The problem of defining “sig- 
nificance” as applied to literature is a difficult 
one, and the library might easily lose touch 
with the public if it set standards too far in ad- 
vance of its potential clientele. 

As a department of local government the 
public library has always stressed circulation as 
a measure of its usefulness, and it has been re- 
quired to base its claims for support on the use 
made of its facilities. It would perhaps be a 
healthy thing if this attitude of appropriating 
bodies could be changed. Thus far, however, 
nothing has been advanced to take the place of 
circulation as a measure of library activity. 

In fairness to the earlier administrators of 
the Los Angeles Public Library it should be 
pointed out that in this area no agency of local 
government which was set up thirty-five years 
ago in any way approaches adequacy at present. 
All essential governmental functions are suffer- 
ing from overpopulation and lack of planning. 
The surveyors are admittedly presenting their 
recommendations from the vantage point of 
hindsight. The present administration faces the 
staggering burden of activating at least some 
of the recommendations presented in the sur- 
vey. 

By way of summary, the survey reviews the 
factors conditioning the library’s service, point- 
ing out that the essential problem now facing 
the administration is a clarification of its ob- 
jectives. The library is now in a period of ex- 
pansion, and it must make policy decisions in 
terms of present as well as future conditions. 
Library administrators everywhere will find 
much to reflect on in these two well-reasoned 
and challenging volumes. 


Joun D. HENDERSON 


Los Angeles County Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 


“Extension Service for Youth.” (“Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Management of 
the Los Angeles Public Library,” Vol. V. Los 
Angeles: Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
September, 1949. Pp. 94. (Lithoprinted.) 
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This fifth volume of the Los Angeles Public 
Library Survey is a comprehensive, detailed 
study, with statistical analyses, of work with 
children in the Los Angeles Public Library. To 
a lesser degree, the report discusses work with 
young people; as stated in the Introduction, 
work with this group falls within the scope of 
activities of the adult service departments and 
is treated in the sections of the survey that deal 
with work with adults. 

Public library service to children and young 
people is evaluated in relation to school library 
service because of “common objectives and 
closely related activities and because they are 
both provided by tax-supported agencies.” 
Thus, school and public library services and re- 
lationships are the main factors of the report. 

Administrators and librarians specializing in 
these fields will study the report with: interest 
and profit, but there will be considerable diver- 
sity of opinion concerning the final recommenda- 
tions. Because of its inclusiveness, the survey will 
prove an excellent guide for librarians by which 
to measure and evaluate their own areas. The 
points covered in the section headed “Library 
Service for Children”’ are: objectives and func- 
tions; organization and administration; bring- 
ing books and children together: general pat- 
terns of accessibility; general patterns of use; 
activities with children, parents, teachers, and 
other adults; the children’s librarians; books 
and other materials; housing and equipment. 

Major findings of the survey are described 
in relation to “an evaluation of the degree to 
which the objectives and functions of library 
work with children, as formulated by the chil- 
dren’s librarians of Los Angeles, were being 
achieved.” 

Accessibility of books is emphazised through- 
out and forms the focal point for observations 
on the size and scope of book collections, the 
distance of the public and private schools from 
the public libraries, the existence of geographi- 
cal barriers near the library, the hours the li- 
brary is open, and the presence of trained spe- 
cialists to help children. The librarians have 
brought the children to the library in groups, 
and they have gone into the schools. They have 
established public library book collections in 
many of the public and private schools; yet 
“the number receiving the benefits of a full li- 
brary program fall far short of the total cov- 
erage any city would want for its children.” 
The present facilities are easily accessible to 
only 47 per cent of the children in public ele- 
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mentary schools in the area; 53 per cent are not 
served adequately. These findings are borne out 
by statistics covering registration, library users, 
attendance, circulation, size and scope of book 
collections, appropriations, and size of staff. 

The section headed “Comments and Conclu- 
sions” contains the following statement: “The 
library service for children in the branches and 
Central Library of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary ranks with the best in this country; yet 
this library service does not begin to reach all 
of the children, and consequently the time is 
opportune for seeking new directions and test- 
ing new plans.” Here is the key to the sur- 
vey: The service is good in terms of the pres- 
ent staff, agencies, space, book collections, 
budget, and organized activities, but the per- 
centages of children and schools reached are 
still low. 

The theme (oversimplified) is that all chil- 
dren are in school and that children’s librar- 
ians spend a great deal of time in the schools 
working with both children and teachers and 
still reach comparatively few children. The solu- 
tion, therefore, is to organize libraries in every 
elementary school and reach all the children. 
Children’s librarians could be encouraged to be- 
come school librarians, and children’s work in 
all but a few regional branches could be elimi- 
nated. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, it is hardly fair 
to compare a relatively inadequate service, or 
one restricted by financial limitations, with an 
ideal theoretical setup. The proposed program 
has as its ultimate goal a library for children in 
each elementary school, and there are 264 pub- 
lic elementary schools in the city of Los Angeles. 
It is suggested that an article by Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer, “Administrators Consider Prob- 
lems of the School Library” (A.L.A. Bulletin, 
January, 1950, pp. 18-20), be consulted as rep- 
resenting another point of view. If only a por- 
tion of the money required for providing every 
elementary school with a library were to be 
added to the present public library budget, the 
resultant improvement in library facilities, 
staff, and service would substantially raise the 
percentage of children now served, without the 
tremendous duplication that would be involved 
in the proposed program. There are, at present, 
forty branch libraries, thirty-one stations, and 
the Ivanhoe Room in the Central Library. 

The following summarizes the thinking of 
the committee: 
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National standards recommend centralized 
school libraries in all elementary schools with enroll- 
ments of 200 or more children. Los Angeles does not 
have such libraries. It seems therefore most oppor- 
tune for the public library and the schools to build 
together libraries for children that enable both 
groups to meet the objectives which they have and 
to the degree that they would like. 


The report then outlines how this plan is to 
be implemented, proposing that a joint Chil- 
dren’s Library Service Committee be appointed 
by the Board of Education and the Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners to study the financial and 
administrative problems and formulate a pro- 
gram. The surveyors also include a transitional 
plan (pending realization of the ultimate goal), 
and they conclude their report with the presen- 
tation of twenty-five specific recommendations. 
Many of these could well be adopted, whether 
or not the proposed plan materializes; others 
will be questioned by many librarians. 

Work with young people has not been devel- 
oped, owing to the discontinuance of the posi- 
tion of a librarian in charge of this service. The 
duties of this librarian were assigned to a com- 
mittee, but the members were too preoccupied 
with their regular duties to do effective work 
with young people. The survey, therefore, re- 
ports zhat little work has been done in this area. 
The surveyors’ “theoretical and subjective prin- 
ciples” of book collections, reading guidance, 
and activities betray, in the eyes of this review- 
er, a lack of understanding of the philosophy of 
work with young people. This philosophy is 
certainly not one of restriction; it aims, rather, 
at opening up new fields of interest and offering 
an introduction to the resources of the whole li- 
brary. The survey does, however, point out the 
first requisite for an intelligent development of 
work with youth: the appointment of a full- 
time librarian who would serve as co-ordinator 
of library work with young people from fifteen 
to twenty-one. 

JEAN C. Roos 


Supervisor of Youth Department 
Cleveland Publi: Library 


The Boston Public Library Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 
1 (July, 1949). Published quarterly by the 
Trustees of the Public Library of the City 
of Boston (Copley Square, Boston 17, 
Mass.) Pp. 88. Annual subscription, $2.00; 
single copies, $0.50. 
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Green felt bags are not so common in Boston 
as they were some years ago, but probably the 
well-worn leather of today contains the same 
elements for bodily and mental health—rub- 
bers, sandwiches, books, and papers. 

In 1867 the Boston Public Library began the 
publication of a Bulletin and, with varying ti- 
tles and periods of publication, continued to do 
so through 1948. More Books, sixth and last of 
the series, was published monthly from 1926 
through December, 1948. The green-felt Bul- 
letin, as title or subtitle, has disappeared, but 
the contents of the new bag, except for some 
parochial matters, are substantially the same. 

For twenty-three years, under the care of 
Dr. Zoltan Haraszti, keeper of rare books and 
editor of publications of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, More Books brilliantly reflected the con- 
structive and imaginative scholarship which has 
characterized the development of the library’s 
collections. It did not lay out neatly cataloged 
rows of bibliographical bones but sought rather 
to give life to the skeleton. It was good reading, 
appreciated by the scholar and interesting to 
the layman. 

The Quarterly promises to uphold the tradi- 
tion of excellence established by More Books. 
The library’s announcement of the new publica- 
tion and the contents of the first two issues 
give assurance that the range of subject will be 
as wide and the treatment as unhackneyed as 
before. Dr. Haraszti continues as both editor 
and contributor. Arthur W. Heintzelman, keep- 
er of prints, Miss Margaret Munsterberg, and 
other members of the library staff whose arti- 
cles and notes were pleasant features of More 
Books will also contribute to the Quarterly. 
There will be articles by scholars not on the li- 
brary staff. 

The contents of the first issue are presuma- 
bly typical of those to follow. They include: 
“John Adams and Turgot,” by Zoltan Haraszti; 
“Pantaloon as Shylock,” by John Robert 
Moore; “Thomas Sergeant Perry and Henry 
James,” by Virginia Harlow; “The Correspond- 
ence of R. W. Griswold’’; “The Lithographs of 
Fantin-Latour,” by Arthur W. Heintzelman; 
and five ‘“Notes on Rare Books.” 

Although the purpose ot the Quarterly will be 
primarily to conduct bibliographical tours 
through the resources of the library, Boston’s 
collections are so varied and its editorial guides 
so deft that each trip will be fresh and delight- 
ful. John Winterich named More Books one of 
the two best bibliographical bargains in Amer- 
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ica, and, even at the increased price, that would 
still seem to be true of the Quarterly. 

Readers of More Books will miss the thought- 
ful selection and good reviewing of ‘““Ten Books” 
each month. The lists of accessions and gifts 
and the “Library Notes” were often helpful to 
other institutions, but these were chiefly of lo- 
cal or professional interest. The cosmopolitan 
character of the library’s publishing stands out 
more clearly without them. 

The Quarterly is sewed, with a square back 
and a light-blue paper wrapper printed in black 
that has no ornament other than the seal of the 
library. The smaller size—23} X 154 cm.—is 
more convenient to handle than More Books, 
and the good paper is a pleasant change. In the 
July number the quality of reproduction, espe- 
cially of the halftone illustrations, was little 
better than in More Books, but there is marked 
improvement in October. 

Boston does not change everything all of a 
sudden. Typographically, the Quarterly is remi- 
niscent of Boston’s hats. Someone once asked: 
“Where do the Boston ladies buy their hats?” 
—Buy our hats? We have our hats.”’ And very 
sensible, too. 


Deocn FULTON 


New York Public Library 


Preface to Library Science. By S. R. RANGANA- 
THAN, with a Foreword by Str MAURICE 
Gwyer. Delhi: University of Delhi Press, 
1048. Pp. 203. 18s. 

Education for Leisure. By S. R. RANGANATHAN, 
with a Foreword by Ranjit M. CHETSINGH. 
Delhi: Indian Adult Education Association, 
1948. Pp. ix+127. 

These two volumes constitute the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth by their prolific au- 
thor; two more are reported as in press, and un- 
doubtedly there will be others. Indian library 
periodical literature is replete with contribu- 
tions from his pen. Surely no living librarian 
can match him in quantitative output; he is 
truly the spirit and much of the substance of 
the library movement in India today. 

Preface to Library Science consists of the lec- 
tures presented to library science students in 
the University of Delhi in 1947. As such they 
are largely inspirational in character, beginning 
with a chapter on the values inherent in library 
work, continuing with a discussion of the differ- 
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ent types of activity within a library as well as 
different kinds of libraries, and concluding with 
some consideration of the future requirements 
of India if a nation-wide library movement is 
to evolve. There are also chapters devoted to 
the evolution of the author’s well-known “Laws 
of Library Science,” the status of librarianship 
among the traditional sciences, and the com- 
plementary functions of library service, on the 
one hand, and technology, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, on the other. 

Such a brief outline of the book can do no 
more than suggest its scope; its true quality 
can be apprehended only from a reading of the 
book itself. Those of us who have met the au- 
thor can well understand how fully his style is 
a reflection of the man. His enthusiasm, his in- 
formality of address, his autobiographical refer- 
ences, all find their way into his writing; it is 
easy to visualize him lecturing to his disciples 
and transferring his enthusiasm to them. 
Though his lectures are necessarily related to 
the library problem in India, many of Dr. Ran- 
ganathan’s comments are of universal relevance. 

The second volume here reviewed, Education 
for Leisure, is also the product of a series of lec- 
tures, given in 1944 to a group of women engaged 
in social service and adult education. The prob- 
lem of educating adults in a country like India, 
where upward of go per cent of the population 
is said to be illiterate, defies imagination. But 
Dr. Ranganathan is not dismayed; he realizes 
that in India, as elsewhere, adult education is 
likely to be limited to a minority—he puts it, 
somewhat optimistically, at 20 per cent; actual- 
ly, since he is here urging his potential teachers 
to devote their energies to women only, at 10 
per cent. 

The nine chapters which make up the book 
will seem quite elementary to the Western read- 
er and will have little to offer him with which 
he is not already familiar. There are references to 
Thorndike’s work on the educability of adults, 
to the use of conventional teaching meth- 
ods, and suggestions concerning a curriculum. 
Throughout the book one finds illustrations 
from the great writers in India’s history. The 
author sounds a note of hope by referring to the 
great strides taken in Soviet Russia toward the 
liquidation of illiteracy, and he appeals to the 
Indian government to embark on a program 
aimed at comparable results. 

Physically, the two books leave much to be 
desired. They are printed on cheap paper, they 
are poorly bound, and they are replete with 
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typographical errors. Such bookmaking is un- 
fortunate in any field and doubly so in librarian- 
ship and adult education, where the book as 
such is central. Granted the difficulties of book 
production in a country lacking modern tech- 
nical equipment; still, more careful editing and 
proofreading are not dependent on equipment 
but on closer personal attention. Dr. Ranga- 
nathan himself should show the way. 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Retirement Provisions for Public Librarians in 
Downstate Illinois. A Report of the Personnel 
Committee of the Illinois Library Association 
Planning Board. Edited by HERBERT GOLD- 
HOR. Urbana: Illinois Library Association. 
1949. Pp. 70. $0.50 to members of the IIli- 
nois Library Association; $1.00 to others. 
(Copies may be obtained from Helen M. 
Welch, University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, Ill.) 

This report is particularly valuable in view 
of the amendment under consideration in the 
present session of Congress to include all public 
employees within the framework of the federal 
social security program on an optional basis. 
At present, public employees are ineligible, and 
only through local or state-wide retirement sys- 
tems have they been protected. Equally inter- 
esting is the discussion of the principle of con- 
solidating local pension programs within a single 
state plan to lend greater financial stability to 
the retirement system. 

The title of the report does not indicate its 
inclusiveness. Not only are the provisions of the 
Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund Act sum- 
marized, but separate sections cover the history 
of public pensions, basic principles of a good 
pension plan, and comparisons of state systems, 
as well as details of the federal social security 
program. 

Illinois municipal employees, including li- 
brarians, will be interested in the chapter in 
which the provisions of the Illinois Retirement 
Act are compared with the sixteen basic princi- 
ples necessary for an effective system, which 
are set up in another chapter, thus enabling the 
reader to evaluate the Act. Furthermore, the 
description of the fund as it actually operates in 
a specific library affords the reader a much sim- 
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plified presentation of the details of the system. 

The Personnel Committee of the I.L.A. has 
succeeded in presenting a readable and useful 
statement for those interested in pensions for 
public librarians. 


N. R. Levin 
Chicago Public Library 


Planning the University Library Building: A 
Summary of Discussions by Librarians, Ar- 
chitects, and Engineers. Edited by Joun E. 
BURCHARD, CHARLES W. Davin, and JULIAN 
P. Boyp, with the assistance of LERoy C. 
Merritt. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvii-+145. $2.50. 


“The Third Princeton Conference: A Meeting 
of the Cooperative Committee on Library 
Building Plans Held at the Firestone Li- 
brary, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey, April 4, 1949.” Pp. x+67. $2.50. 
(Lithoprinted.) 

The conservative, reactionary, and pseudo- 
classical architectural treatment given many li- 
brary structures of the last fifty years has made 
it obvious that the library profession must as- 
sume a more critical role than perhaps it has 
carried in the past in the actual planning of the 
structure. The planning responsibility cannot, 
if a successful building is to result, be complete- 
ly delegated to the architect. It inevitably fol- 
lows that, if the librarian is to share the plan- 
ning responsibility, he must know something of 
the architect’s approach and problems, and he 
must also understand the library in its spatial 
relationships and requirements. 

To this end, the work of the Cooperative 
Committee on Library Building Plans has been 
extraordinarily helpful. The committee has 
served in at least three directions. It has reached 
certain substantive judgments as to elements 
that are good or bad in a library building, recog- 
nizing that such judgments are often relative 
rather than absolute and frequently require in- 
terpretation for a particular set of conditions or 
circumstances. The committee has provided the 
library profession, particularly the university li- 
brarians, with a better understanding of the im- 
portance of the relationships between function 
and physical structure. It has also been instru- 
mental in showing architects that librarians can 
speak effectively of some aspects of the planning 
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of a library building and that, in fact, the good 
architect cannot afford to ignore the views of the 
good librarian. The committee, of course, has 
not been the sole organization of the postwar 
period to promote better understanding of li- 
brary building problems, but it has certainly 
been a leader in this respect. 

The committee came into being on Decem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1944, at a meeting at Princeton 
called by President Harold W. Dodds. It has 
since met at the University of Missouri (April, 
1945), the University of North Carolina and 
Duke University (March, 1947), the University 
of Chicago (January, 1948), Princeton Univer- 
sity (April, 1949), and, most recently, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (December, 1949). 

Membership has been by invitation and has 
been kept small in order to preserve an atmos- 
phere of informal and seminar-like discussion. 
The committee has been concerned with univer- 
sity library buildings, and its membership has 
reflected this limitation. Planning the University 
Library Building is partly intended, therefore, 
to make more widely available the areas of con- 
cern, agreement, and disagreement that resulted 
from the deliberations and discussions of the 
committee. It should be understood, however, 
that the volume is hardly an official report of the 
work of the committee. The actual work has 
been recorded in rather detailed minutes that 
have been made widely available to both mem- 
bers and nonmembers. Of these minutes, ‘““The 
Third Princeton Conference” are the most re- 
cently published, though the minutes of the Ann 
Arbor meeting will be available soon. 

Planning the University Library Building is 
an unusual work, representing, as it does, the 
combined contributions of many persons. The 
three editors speak for the committee as a 
whole, as well as for themselves individually; 
there are also sections written by specialists, 
notably on air conditioning and lighting. In ad- 
dition, much of the material on which the work 
is based was collected and organized into a first 
draft by Mr. Merritt, and numerous other 
authorities read and commented on all or parts 
of the manuscript. These multiple contributions 
are undoubtedly responsible, at least in some 
measure, for the values in the book, as well as 
for some of its shortcomings. 

The book is not, and was not intended to be, 
a detailed manual that would answer all ques- 
tions on “how to build a university library.” 
The authors’ thesis, and quite rightly so, is that 
there can be no such detailed manual. Every li- 
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brary must be created to fit the functions of its 
institution, and, since it is unlikely that any two 
institutions would be trying to meet identical 
objectives in identical ways, it is unreasonable 
to expect any two libraries to be exactly alike. 
There are, however, certain general criteria, and 
there is a body of knowledge or ideas that can 
and should be applied to the planning process. 
It is toward this kind of critical and informed 
understanding that the book is directed. One 
will find answers to specific questions, yes, but 
not so frequently as one might expect. The Fore- 
word states that the book is intended 


to focus the best opinion available on such problems 
as present educational trends as they affect libraries, 
technological trends as they apply, or may apply, to 
library and scholarly uses, library administration as 
it affects, or is affected by, library buildings, and 
such engineering matters as lighting, new modes of 
construction, etc. 


This is a large order indeed. It is true that most, 
if not all, of these topics are treated in the vol- 
ume, but not so exhaustively as the above 
phrase might lead one to anticipate. 

Because of the brevity with which many im- 
portant topics are treated, it is important, even 
essential, that one read the minutes of the actual 
committee meetings, as well as other sources of 
information on library building and planning. 
Only in this way can some of the broad, and oc- 
casionally unsupported, generalities of the pres- 
ent volume be set against the thinking that has 
led to their evolution. 

The organization of the book is straightfor- 
ward, beginning with a brief but thoughtful 
statement on the general place of the library in 
the university. The next chapter deals with 
problems of policy and administration, the lat- 
ter subdivided into problems of growth and 
problems of organization. This chapter has 
within it much that is at the heart of the modern 
university library. The topics, by and large, are 
extremely important, but the treatment given 
to them is disappointingly brief. One assumes 
that these discussions are brief because many of 
the problems were not really discussed in meet- 
ings of the parent-committee and because an- 
swers to many of the problems have yet to be 
found. For example, the brief discussion of 
growth and the recognition that there is proba- 
bly an optimum size for a research library are 
extremely important points, but the text ap- 
pears to retreat from their implications by going 
on to say: “Yet, as habits and attitudes direct at 
present, we are still continuing our building of 
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libraries as if we thought we could achieve the 
unachievable” (p. 18). 

The treatment of the possible ways of inter- 
nal organization is also quite brief. One wishes 
that a more elaborate treatment of this critical 
topic—at least from the standpoints of function 
and structure—had been possible. The chapter 
on desirable space arrangements offers, in out- 
line form, an orderly series of brief comments on 
se traditional kinds of facilities provided in li- 
braries e.g., the public catalog, the circulation 
desk, and the reference room. It does not deal 
in any general theoretical or substantial way 
with the spatial implications and relationships 
that result from the more recent, nontradition- 
al, internal space arrangements, though there is 
some attention to these problems in the chapter 
on book stacks. The chapters that follow are 
longer and more comprehensive essays on the 
way in which book stacks have been disposed 
within buildings; on air conditioning, lighting, 
and technological trends; and on the relation be- 
tween the librarian and the architect. The vol- 
ume concludes with a bibliographical survey. 

The editors’ views of what a university li- 
brary building should be are perhaps best sum- 
marized at the end of the chapter on stack ar- 
rangement and construction (p. 64). The sum- 


mary is worth quoting: 


Libraries which wish to store large collections of 
books as efficiently as possible have available to 
them the many variations of the multi-tier stack de- 
scribed herein. They may surround that stack par- 
tially or completely with as many floors of reading 
rooms as their present or future needs seem to indi- 
cate are necessary. Except for the rather limited col- 
Jections which may be shelved within such reading 
rooms, access to the books in the stack may be pro- 
vided across a loan desk to the majority of users and 
through the granting of special stack privileges to a 
minority. Buildings so designed will differ only su- 
perficially from those already in existence and in 
comparatively cumbersome use throughout the 
country. They will continue to cast book use in a 
large university library into the familiar mold of 
large numbers using few books in monumental! read- 
ing rooms and barren reserved-book rooms—both of 
which smack of the high-school study hall. They will 
perpetuate the already obsolescing textbook or its re- 
lated reserve-book method of teaching, for no other 
methods can be accommodated in a building so con- 
ceived and so designed. 

Other libraries, interested in the eventual com- 
mingling of books and readers in a library designed 
for creative and intelligent work, will adopt some 
form of the modular construction idea. In this build- 
ng they may segregate readers and books as in the 
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more conventional building if such is the method of 
teaching and the mode of book use desired by the in- 
stitution. But they may, as teaching methods 
change, as philosophies of book use move toward a 
recognition of the desirability of discriminating 
study of many books and of other library materials, 
form and mold the modular building to accommo- 
date the new philosophy. This may be done all! at 
once, if the change be sudden and revolutionary; 
or it may be done slowly as new educational ideas 
permeate slowly from one department to another. 


The sessions and publications of the commit- 
tee have led to a better understanding of the 
university library. A critical evaluation of the 
library’s role, problems, and traditions—good 
and bad—will lead to better library buildings, 
and no one will question the importance of, or 
our need for, better buildings. 


HERMAN FUSSLER 


University of Chicago Library 


Compact Book Storage. By FREMONT RIDER. 
New York: Hadham Press, 1949. Pp. go. 
$2.60. 

This handsome little volume reports experi- 
ence at the Wesleyan University Library in con- 
densing book-storage space by shelving volumes 
and pamphlet boxes in “turned-down” position. 
This step, together with shelving the volumes in 
groups by size, is reported to provide potential 
stack capacity for 60 per cent more volumes 
than may be shelved in the conventional man- 
ner, without structural changes in the stack. 

As is generally true of Mr. Rider’s writings, 
there is hardly a page in this provocative little 
book which does not contain one or more state- 
ments with which this reviewer could take issue; 
yet there is hardly a paragraph that fails to be 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

The table which Mr. Rider presents on page 
70 indicates that, if only the 5 per cent that he 
estimates for the space used by the boxes is de- 
ducted, the gain in shelving at Wesleyan will be 
about 47 per cent. As this does not cover the en- 
tire collection, the over-all gain would be less. 
Since, as the author points out, 25 per cent 
could be gained by merely arranging books in 
upright position by size, the maximum saving 
which is attributable to shelving books “turned 
down” would be about 20 per cent of the shelv- 
ing space. Since shelving occupies 35 per cent of 
the space in the stack, the cost of preparing for 
turned-down storage should probably be 
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matched against 7 per cent (instead of the 60 
per cent indicated) of the cost of storing books 
in existent stacks. In the case of a new building, 
the 20 per cent figure might possibly be used. 

Few libraries could duplicate the preparation 
work required for anything like the costs that 
Mr. Rider reports when he says: “All our opera- 
tional costs for transferring books from regular 
to compact storage have totaled, on the average, 
just under nine cents per volume.” The nine 
cents would cover lettering, boxing, or cutting 
off the bottoms of two-thirds of the volumes; re- 
marking call numbers on all books; changing 
call numbers on all catalog entries; shifting the 
stacks; revising the lettering; handling the vol- 
umes to and from the cropping machines; buy- 
ing supplies (labels, boxes, etc.); and selecting 
boxes from ninety sizes and matching them to 
the books. Depending on how these operations 
are performed, they might well run to over one 
dollar, instead of nine cents, in many libraries; 
and, if that were the case, it would, of course, 
seriously affect the resultant computation of 
economic advantages of “turned-down” shelv- 
ing by size. 

While Mr. Rider’s book is intended to cover 
economical storage of research (defined essen- 
tially as little-used) material, the treatment of 
by-product advantages, such as binding single 
issues, seems to deal with lowering the cost of 
binding at the expense of shelf space. It is diffi- 
cult to see how putting boards on both sides of 
twelve issues and then putting these twelve is- 
sues plus twenty-four boards into boxes will 
save shelf space as against conventional binding 
of the twelve issues into one volume between 
two boards (commonly reducing their size by 
discarding advertising) and placing the one vol- 
ume on the shelf without boxing. 

The data given are variable and require inter- 
pretation. For example, on page 22 the author 
says that each vertical belt would hold “‘almost 
as many books as one of the ‘wheels’ did.”’ This 
says that a circle which has a circumference of 
xD is substantially equal to a belt which has a 
length of 2). Since # (3.1416) is more than 50 
per cent greater than 2, the author is saying that 
a 50 per cent difference in number of shelves is 
immaterial and that a four-tier stack will hold 
“almost as many books” as a stack of over six 
tiers. This reviewer cannot agree that a 50 per 
cent difference is immaterial—if it were, then 
the work at Wesleyan, which was designed to 
save 50 per cent of the storage area, would not 
have been worth doing. 
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In fairness to the author it should be noted 
that he is not really generalizing these results 
but, rather, is reporting on work done at one in- 
stitution. It would be interesting to have other 
institutions experiment with this procedure and 
report their findings. 

Regardless of whether or not other libraries 
may profitably adopt the particular method of 
book storage described, this volume presents a 
stimulating and ingenious approach to the prob- 
lem. It is a mind-opening book. It is well writ- 
ten. It should be read and its implications 
studied by the staffs of large research libraries 
everywhere. 


RaALpu R. SHAW 


United States Department of Agriculture Library 
Washington, D.C. 


“Numerical Index to the Bibliography of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Reports,” Vols. I-X 
(1946—48). Edited by the ScreNcE-TECHNOL- 
ocy Group, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION. New York: Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. viiit+522. $10.00. (Litho- 
printed.) 

This is the best, the most complete, and the 
most useful of all the indexes that have yet ap- 
peared for the incomparable Bibiiography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports issued by the 
Office of Technical Services, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The work is important 
in its own right not merely as an index but also, 
in adept hands, as a reference tool. But, first, a 
few words about the publication which it 
indexes. 

The Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports is the most unusual source of scientific 
and technological information that has ever 
been presented to the learned and scientific 
world. This is not a bibliography in the usual 
sense, i.e., of printed and published material 
available in reasonable abundance; on the con- 
trary, it is a listing and abstracting of materials 
of which most of the earlier titles have not even 
been published, even a lesser part printed, and 
vast quantities exist only (except for photodu- 
plication) in unique typewritten reports or on 
film in one of the three libraries selected as their 
depositories. To quote Ralph R. Shaw: “Most 
of it is available in manuscript form only, or in 
a single, poor, microfilm copy.” Thanks to those 
courageous men who had the vision to grasp the 
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scientific and research potentials of this materi- 
al, the learned world received more literature 
with which to work than there are trained scien- 
tists to use it. The project has opened vast 
sources of information that hitherto either had 
been sealed in the secret vaults of such institu- 
tions as the German Patent Office, I. G. Farben, 
and Krupp; had been held in military secrecy; 
or for some other reason had not been dissemi- 
nated throughout the world of learning and 
technology. The Bibliography, therefore, is a 
most unusual collective addition to human 
knowledge and, as such, to human power.' 

In the light of this background, the “Index” 
under review takes on added importance. Even 
before the first volume of the Bibliography was 
completed, the need for a numerical index was 
apparent. At the present time, with footnote 
citations and bibliographical references being 


cited by PB numbers? or by “correlated” re-. 


ports in the world’s scientific and technical lit- 
erature, the “Index” has become indispensable. 
The Science-Technology Group of the Special 
Libraries Association, Philadelphia chapter, 
early recognized this need, and the initial or- 
ganization to this end was set up under the di- 
rection of Mr. Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, now re- 
search librarian at the John Crerar Library, 


* For further information on the formation and 
development of the Office of Technical Services and 
the Bibliography see the following references: 
(1) “‘Scientific Information from Government-spon- 
sored Research and Enemy Sources Being Re- 
leased,” Chemical and Engineering News, XXIII, 
No. 19, 1720 ff. (this gives the text of the Executive 
Order 9568 [June 8, 1945] and Executive Order 9604 
{August 25, 1945], “‘Providing for the Release of 
Scientific Information” by establishing the Publica- 
tion Board, now known as the ‘‘OTS,” and its work); 
(2) Walter J. Murphy, ‘“The Job Still Is Unfinished: 
Some Thoughts on the Collection and Dissemination 
of Technical and Scientific Information from Occu- 
pied Countries,” Chemical and Engineering News, 
XXIII, No. 17, 1528-31; (3) Ralph R. Shaw, ‘‘The 
Publication Board,” College and Research Libraries, 
VII, 105-8; (4) Jerrold Orne, “Library Division of 
the Office of the Publication Board,” Special Li- 
braries, XXXVII, No. 7, 203-9; (5) John C. Green, 
“Scientific Information from Enemy Sources and 
Government-sponsored Research,” Chemical and 
Engineering News, XXIV, No. 13, 1795-99; and 
(6) Lawrence S. Thompson, “The Bibliography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports,” Journal of Docu- 
mentation, III, No. 1, 3-8. 

2 A “PB number” is the number assigned to a re- 
port or document by the Office of Technical Services, 
originally known as the ‘‘Publication Board.” 
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though his name is omitted from the prefatory 
commendations. The project was carried to 
completion under the chairmanship of Miss 
Anne L. Nicholson. 

The present work indexes by PB numbers the 
abstracts, reports, patents, etc., listed in the 
first ten volumes of the Bibliography, covering 
the years 1946-48. This objective has been 
achieved admirably. Further, it shows at once 
how completely the numbered reports are in- 
dexed, though it must be understood, and has 
been amply publicized, that only a small part of 
the tons of material collected, running to billions 
of pages, can possibly be listed. There are sur- 
prisingly few breaks in the numbering sequence; 
moreover, cancellations are indicated by 
XXXX. 

The PB index is followed by the numerical 
indexes to German and Japanese patents. In the 
neighborhood of fifteen thousand German pat- 
ents, most of which are not listed in Chemical 
Abstracts, appear here for the first time outside 
the German Patent Office. Of Japanese patents 
more than five hundred are listed. 

The wealth of the German patent material 
can be estimated from the fact that, for the first 
time in history, I. G. Farben chemical patents 
are being fevealed to the world, according to 
Dr. Julius Alsberg, chief of the Technical and 
Industrial Intelligence Division of OTS, and 
thousands of other German patents are being 
made known outside the German Patent Office. 

Next follow the “Correlations with PB num- 
bers” for B.1.0.S. Final Reports, C.1.0.S. Evalu- 
ation Reports, C.I1.0.S. Roman Numeral Se- 
ries, F.D. Reports, F.I.A.T. Final Reports, 
M.D.D.C. and A.E.C.D. Reports, and, finally, 
O.S.R.D. Reports.3 

According to the Preface, this part has been 
supplied by Mr. O. Willard Holloway and Mrs. 
Dorothy Graf, both of the Library Division of 
the OTS. Since the index proper is by PB num- 
bers only, the importance of these “correla- 
tions”’ is obvious. 

In the hands of a capable user, this can prove 
to be an invaluable part of the “Index.” It is 
regrettable that not more series have been so 


3B.J.0.S.: British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
committee; C.J.0.S.: Combined Intelligence Objec- 
tives Sub-committee; F.D.: Foreign Document 
(Great Britain Board of Trade); F.J.A.T.: Field In- 
formation Agency, Technical; M.D.D.C.: Manhat- 
tan District Declassification Code; A.£.C.D.: 
Atomic Energy Commission Documents; 0.S.R.D.: 
Office of Scientific Research and Development: 
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correlated. Must we assume that demand and/ 
or service failed to justify carrying these corre- 
lations further?4 

A highly useful section is the “Index to Clas- 
sified German Patent Applications,” again by 
O. Willard Holloway and Dorothy Graf (pp. 
497-517). These German patent applications 
are on film and listed by PB numbers. Outside 
the German Patent Office they can probably be 
found only through the Bibliography. And that 
is where the classification becomes important. A 
patent consultant or applicant can peruse the 
appropriate classifications by means of the in- 
dex; as to dates, according to the Preface, the 
United States Commissioner of Patents has 
ruled that “the date of release following declas- 
sification is the effective date of publication 
within the meaning of the statutes.”’s 

First are given the class numbers and what 
they stand for; then follow the reel numbers 
with PB numbers arranged according to classes. 
Moreover, printed volumes containing title of 
the application, application number, and name 
of applicant are available from the OTS. Each 
volume covers a specific class or classes. Twelve 
of these volumes were available as of January, 
1949, and a table on pages soo-sor of the 
“Index” lists them by classes indexed, by PB 
number, by volume and page where described in 
the Bibliography, and by price. These volumes 
in themselves add materially to the reference 
literature on German patents. 

The work concludes with a “Bibliography: 
Subject Indices, Classified Lists, Correlations” 
(pp. 519-22), available from various govern- 
ment offices and elsewhere. 


Emory C. SKARSHAUG 


Federal-Mogul Corporation Library 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Report of a Survey of the Libraries of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, November, 1948-March, 
1949. By Louts R. Wrtson and Ropert W. 
Orr. Auburn: Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, 1949. Pp. 215. 


‘ For a list of the series analyzed in the Bibliog- 
raphy see Miss Grace Swift’s Government Document 
Series Analyzed by the Office of Technical Services 
(Washington, 1947). 

5 Quoted from the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, March 11, 1947. 
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Each library survey by Dean Wilson adds 
another item to the debt that all college and 
university librarians owe him for his compre- 
hensive knowledge and penetrating analyses of 
their problems of organization and administra- 
tion and for his well-reasoned recommendations 
for their solution. His associate in this latest 
survey of Alabama’s land-grant college was 
Robert W. Orr, who has done so much to make 
Iowa State University one of the outstanding 
land-grant college libraries. The result is a well- 
written and provocative volume. 

The survey follows the general pattern which 
has been established in earlier studies, with 
chapters on the institution’s background, gener- 
al principles, administration, finances, organiza- 
tion, services, collections, personnel, building, 
and relation to other libraries in the state and 
region. Recommendations are summarized at 
the end of each chapter and brought together 
again in a final chapter at the end of the survey. 
The Institute and its library have developed 
slowly, like other separate land-grant colleges of 
the Southeast, with chief interest centered in 
teaching rather than in graduate study and re- 
search. Within the last few years a new spirit in 
the library and more adequate financial support 
have given indication that it is now ready to 
undertake a program to meet the needs of a 
modern land-grant college. For this reason the 
survey is particularly timely; and its chapters 
on the historical background, the essentials of a 
land-grant college library, and the objectives of 
the Institute (and the library’s part in achieving 
them) are of more than ordinary importance 
and interest. The statistical tables, many of 
them going back to 1929, offer a revealing pic- 
ture of the history of this library. 

Nowhere is the surveyors’ quality of ‘‘ideal- 
ism tempered with realism” more evident than 
in the chapter on finance. The surveyors explain 
the various bases or standards which may be 
used in estimating a suitable budget, and work 
out the A.L.A. “standard” to suggest a possible 
figure. They then have the good sense (and cour- 
age) to recommend a total of about $40,000.00 
less than this figure, because they feel that “it 
does not make a great deal of difference” what 
basis is used; “the essential consideration is for 
the library to be adequately supported finan- 
cially, rather than for a strict adherence to a 
yardstick which may or may not have general 
applicability for all types of libraries.” This re- 
viewer fears that idealism won out over realism 
in some parts of the survey of personnel needs 
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and that the provision of staff, in relation to the 
work expected, assumes appointment only of 
those who will work each minute at the highest 
degree of accuracy and production. While this is 
“devoutly to be wished,” it can scarcely be ex- 
pected. Similarly, although documents would 
ideally “be cataloged and classified in the same 
manner as books and periodicals and. . . be- 
come an integral part of the general collections,” 
the expense involved is difficult to justify in the 
face of other demands on the library staff and 
the availability of printed guides and indexes to 
federal documents. 

Throughout the survey, comparisons with li- 
braries of similar institutions are made in both 
text and tables; these cannot fail to impress the 
administration of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and will be equally interesting to other li- 
brarians. It is regretted that comparative sta- 
tistics are not given in the area of readers’ serv- 
ices, where the results of studies made of loan- 
desk service and of use by readers are presented 
almost without comment. Surveys of loan-desk 
service at various institutions have reported 
from 64 to 96 per cent of requested books deliv- 
ered at once, from 4 to 33 per cent not available 
but accounted for immediately, and from 0.2 to 
8 per cent which had to be referred to searchers. 
While not enough investigation has been made 
to develop standards or even noms for good 
service, librarians nevertheless would welcome 
the opinion of experts on the meaning of these 
variations; for instance, should a library which 
delivers 64 per cent of all requests and accounts 
for 33 per cent more be praised for a seemingly 
high record of use and for accuracy in its loan 
files, or should it be criticized for an insufficient 
supply of duplicates to meet the needs of its 
clientele and for failure to instruct readers in 
where to go for various types of materials? 

The present director of libraries at Alabama 
Polytechnic has already taken the initiative in 
improving the library situation there in many 
ways. If he can have the moral and financial 
support of the Institute’s administration in car- 
rying out the recommendations of this survey, 
the Institute will be immeasurably helped in its 
task of fulfilling the needs of the state for agri- 
cultural and technical training on a high level, 
and the South will have another library to which 
it, and the nation, may point with pride. 


RosBert W. CuHrIsT 


LI uke University Library 
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A Survey of the Libraries of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. By MAuRIcE F. TAUBER 
and WriutAM H. Jesse. Blacksburg, Va.: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1949. Pp. 
120. 

Again an institution has become concerned 
about its library, and again outside librarians 
have been invited to come, to inspect, and to 
recommend changes. The survey of the libraries 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute was made 
last year by Dr. Tauber, associate professor in 
the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Jesse, director of libraries at 
the University of Tennessee, with funds provid- 
ed by the General Education Board. 

The inadequacy of the V.P.I. libraries has 
been generally recognized for some time, hence 
the major findings of the survey are not star- 
tling. However, the surveyors have served the 
Institute well by measuring the deficiencies in 
book resources and library services and by list- 
ing the steps necessary for improvement. 

They found so many weaknesses that some 
librarians may read the report simply in order 
to indulge their souls in “holier-than-thou” 
feelings. But there are parts of the document 
which will aid them in the more profitable occu- 
pation of evaluating their own institutions. 
Hitherto unpublished statistics about the sup- 
port of land-grant colleges and state-supported 
universities are presented in tabular form, and 
other not easily gathered data are included for 
comparative purposes. 

The survey constitutes both a comprehensive 
statement about the present condition of the 
V.P.I. libraries and a fairly detailed guide for 
their future development. Its recommendations 
are in accord with the latest ideas about what a 
university library should do for its clientele. 
However, the brief historical account outlines 
only a few facts about the growth of the li- 
braries and does not stress the relationship of 
the development of library services to the his- 
tory of the Institute as a whole. The surveyors 
do not satisfy the reader’s curiosity as to why 
the program of instruction and research at 
V.P.I. has managed, in recent years, to out- 
strip by far the library services which should 
have been supporting it. 

Whatever the reasons for V.P.I.’s present 
condition, it seems certain that a new chapter in 
its history is now beginning. The administra- 
tion and the faculty are co-operating with an 
expanding staff under an able librarian in plan- 
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ning a new building and other facilities to care 
for a faster-growing collection. 


HAYNES McCMULLEN 


Department of Library Science 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The Administration of the College Library. By 
Guy R. Ly Lg, with the collaboration of Paut 
H. Brxier, MARjorIE J. Hoop, and ARNOLD 
H. Trotrer. 2d rev. ed. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+608. $5.00. 


This book, primarily designed as a text in the 
teaching of college-library administration, is 
also planned to appeal to librarians as independ- 
ent professional reading. It forms a sensible and 
skilful compendium of current practices in all 
aspects of college-library work. The library- 
school student who may be required to digest it 
all in one semester will undoubtedly be bewil- 
dered by its detail and horrified by its mass. The 
young librarian in service, who may never have 
the opportunity to read it in its entirety, will 
benefit by it as an introductory guide to specific 
routines and practices. Copious footnotes refer- 
ring to more detailed writings increase its use- 
fulness as a manual. It is written with clarity 
and simplicity, and there is no pretentious at- 
tempt to professionalize common sense. 

The need for such a book is demonstrated by 
its going into a second edition within five years. 
Mr. Lyle, who previously taught courses in this 
subject, found that the literature in this field 
was scattered, and he is to be congratulated 
upon the constructive way in which he brought 
it together to form an authoritative doctrine. 
He and his collaborators are well qualified to 
write such a text, and their occasional comments 
on more workable solutions and current trends 
are the more welcome, in that they are not 
didactic. This book makes readily apparent the 
entire scope of the college library as it operates 
today, sensibly delimiting its functions as dis- 
tinct from those of the university library. 

A complete plate revision of a text originally 
published but five years ago might be interpret- 
ed to indicate that administration in the college 
library is in a state of flux. Such is not the case, 
but this edition does show that the sphere of the 
college library is enlarging. This edition ex- 
pands the function of the library in the teaching 
process, it accepts microfilm as an established 
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library holding, and its treatment of microcards 
is no longer nebulous but definite and practical. 
The section on the library building has been 
brought up to date to include modular construc- 
tion as the latest trend in building. 

The present edition cites recent articles, 
chiefly in footnotes, but the over-all change in 
writing has been slight and consists of pulling 
some of the paragraphs together in tighter writ- 
ing and in deleting some of the extraneous mate- 
rial. Some techniques are improved, some new 
emphases are discovered, and some new materi- 
als are included, but the main body of the text 
is largely unchanged, as is the profession. 


WyMan W. PARKER 


Kenyon College Library 
Gambier, Ohio 


“Report on the Workshop for College and Uni- 
versity Librarians Held at the University of 
North Carolina, July 26-30, 1948.” Edited 
by AGAaTHA Boyp Apams. Chapel Hill: 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, 1948. Pp. 46. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


It seems reasonable to assume that this re- 
port is designed primarily to give members of 
the workshop a lasting record of its activities 
and secondarily to report to outsiders. To esti- 
mate the success of the report, one must know 
something of the purpose of the workshop and 
of its composition and its form. 

In the Foreword, by Dr. Susan Grey Akers, 
a briéf account of the origin of the workshop 
shows that the desire for it sprang from a meet- 
ing of the College and Reference Section of the 
North Carolina Library Association. A canvass 
of college and university librarians in North 
Carolina revealed widespread enthusiasm for a 
workshop, suggested a series of topics, and led 
to the widening of membership ranks to include 
librarians from near-by states. The purpose of 
the workshop was the study of certain problems 
sufficiently common to the institutions repre- 
sented to merit general discussion and group 
study. 

The workshop was composed of 11 persons, 
of whom more than four-fifths were librarians in 
colleges and universities. One quarter of this 
group came from colleges in North Carolina and 
another quarter from institutions in neighboring 
states. Nearly half the total membership came, 
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in equal parts, from two university libraries, 
Duke and the University of North Carolina. 
The small group not directly attached to aca- 
demic libraries included, among others, second- 
ary-school librarians, library-school teachers 
and students, college teachers, and a few of the 
speakers and consultants. 

The workshop took the form of general ses- 
sions tor all members, at which oné or more ex- 
perts spoke (these talks were sometimes fol- 
lowed by discussion from the floor), and eight 
study groups, each of which met at least once a 
day. The study groups coped with rather spe- 
cific subject areas, and members were expected 
to take part in only one group—a necessity be- 
cause the groups met at the same time—and to 
attend all sessions of their chosen group. In ad- 
dition, there were individual conferences, tours, 
and teas. 

Most of the text is devoted to summaries of 
the thirteen talks presented in the general ses- 
sions, arranged in calendar order. These talks 
closely paralleled the subjects under discussion 
in the groups: buildings and equipment, book 
collections, services to readers, stimulation of 
reading and integration of instruction with the 
use of library materials, personnel, budgets, 
technical processes, publicity. Sometimes, when 
the minutes of an exciting meeting are read, it 
is depressing to discover that, though they are 
in every particular accurate and objective, these 
staid words cannot represent to the outsider 
what was originally so lively and diversified. It 
is to the credit of Agatha Boyd Adams, the edi- 
tor, that, by preparing a report rather than a 
paraphrase, she has managed to pass on to the 
reader a little of the quality of the speaker, as 
well as the facts and figures of the speech. As the 
quality of the talks may have varied and some 
topics lend themselves to briefing more readily 
than others, the summaries are uneven in clarity 
and coverage. Where the speaker was able to 
turn over to the reporter his own précis of his 
talk, as may have been the case of R. W. 
Christ’s paper on acquisitions work, the summa- 
ries are balanced and detailed. Certain other 
summaries, while not so orderly, reflect perhaps 
more accurately the vitality and zest of speakers 
and participants. In particular, comments made 
and discussions led by Blanche P. McCrum and 
Dr. Louis Round Wilson—especially when they 
were pinch-hitting for absent speakers—are 
lively in the reporting. 

The final section of the report is devoted to 
reports and review of the groupwork. Each 
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group reviewed its discussion and outlined its 
conclusions. These reports, while probably too 
brief to do justice to the work carried on by the 
members, are clear, concise, and stimulating. 
Miss McCrum, director of the workshop, closed 
the sessions with a very brief summary. 

Three appendixes close the publication: a 
detailed program or schedule of the week’s ac- 
tivities, a list of consultants and group leaders, 
and a list of persons who attended the work- 
shop. 


EILEEN THORNTON 


Vassar College Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


“Newspapers on Microfilm: A Union Check 
List.” Compiled under the direction of 
GrEorGE A. SCHWEGMANN, JR. Philadelphia: 
Office of the Executive Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, 1948. Pp. 175. 
$2.00. (Lithoprinted.) 

This union check list of newspapers on micro- 
film, compiled under the direction of Mr. 
Schwegmann, is the first such list in the field. It 
is not, however, the first union list of microfilm 
materiais including newspapers. That honor 
belongs to the “Union List of Microfilms,” pub- 
lished in 1942 by the Philadelphia Union Library 
Catalogue. Since the Philadelphia list is still 
being published, both in supplements and in a 
contemplated cumulation, and, moreover, in a 
bibliographically more acceptable manner, the 
present reviewer has no satisfactory explana- 
tion for the present publication on the basis of 
need alone. 

The check list includes approximately seven- 
teen hundred titles arranged under country, 
state, city, and then alphabetically by title. 
The listing is limited to “entries of newspapers 
on microfilm which were reported to the Nation- 
al Union Catalog.” This reporting, on the face 
of it, cannot have been exhaustive or, apparent- 
ly, bibliographically very correct. Or it may be 
that the editing process has not been carried out 
to any appreciable extent. In any case, trans- 
literations are not consistent, misspellings in 
foreign titles occur, and entries are sometimes 
repeated as often as reported, rather than co- 
ordinated under one entry. It is also not quite 
clear just what is meant by a newspaper. Since 
weeklies and monthlies are included, selection 
must have been based on other considerations. 
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It would have added to the usefulness of the 
publication if a statement on this problem had 
been included. It is also regrettable that no in- 
dex of titles is provided. All in all, however, the 
publication must be welcomed as an addition 
to the slowly growing documentation in the field 
of available film copies. 


ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


Washington, D.C. 


Reading in the Elementary School. (‘Forty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education.” Part II.) Edited 
by Netson B. Henry. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 343+ vi. $2.75. 
The major objective of the committee re- 

sponsible for the publication of Reading in the 
Elementary School was “to provide an authori- 
tative interpretation of the significance of new 
knowledge and of emerging problems in the 
field of reading.” This objective, with all of its 
implications, is fully met in the book. The latest 
research by eminent authorities in the field of 
reading is presented in a clear-cut, well-organ- 
ized manner. One of the strengths of the publi- 
cation is in the careful relating of accumulated 
research findings to the instructional program 
in the classroom. Interpretation of new knowl- 
edge is thus made in its proper setting and rend- 
ered more meaningful to the reader. 

One of the initial steps taken by the commit- 
tee was to survey the “opinions of more than 
one hundred reading and curriculum special- 
ists, teachers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents, and other school officers concerning 
the type of report most needed for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of reading at this time.” 
As a result, the content of the publication deals 
directly with problems encountered in current 
efforts to improve instruction in reading. 

Each member of the committee and of the 
associated contributors is a well-qualified spe- 
cialist in his own right. Their combined contri- 
butions represent the best thinking in this coun- 
try in the field of teaching reading in the ele- 
mentary school. Arthur Gates, chairman, brings 
to the publication years of intensive study and 
research. 

The present yearbook on reading is the third 
of its kind to be published by the Society. The 
first two, 1925 and 1937, dealt with the teaching 
of reading at all levels of the school program. 
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The present report is a companion volume to 
Reading in the High School and College pub- 
lished by the Society in 1948. Both are based on 
the same genera! principles. 

Reading in the Elementary School is written 
for teachers and other school personnel con- 
cerned with the improvement of instruction in 
reading. Following a very brief discussion of the 
character and purposes of the yearbook, Sec- 
tion I presents comprehensively some general 
considerations and principles related to the to- 
tal reading program. Section II includes a some- 
what detailed treatment of suggested proce- 
dures at the various grade levels of the ele- 
mentary school. Special problems that are com- 
mon to the reacling program at all levels are 
discussed in Section III. The two final chapters, 
Section IV, place appropriate emphasis on co- 
operative procedures which provide for the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers and interpret the 
reading program to the public. 

Because a great portion of the book is devot- 
ed to concrete suggestions on procedures of in- 
struction, it should be of significant use to 
classroom teachers throughout the country. It 
should also find its place in the professional edu- 
cation program for prospective teachers. 


MARGARET LINDSEY 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading: 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Read- 
ing Held at the University of Chicago, 1940, 
Vol. XI. Compiled and edited by Wrtttam 
S. Gray. (“Supplementary Educational 
Monographs Published in Conjunction with 
the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal,” No. 69.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, October, 1949. Pp. viii+ 246. 
$2.75. 

From their first appearance in 1939, the pro- 
ceedings of the annual conference on reading 
held at the University of Chicago have served 
as a kind of barometer for school people, regis- 
tering faithfully the “highs” and “lows” in the 
theory and practice of teaching reading. This, 
the 1949 volume, is no exception. Thinner by 
120 pages than the 193g volume, it nevertheless 
records the usual fluctuations in reading in- 
struction, indicates again the pressures affecting 
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its course, and forecasts in a general way the 
direction likely to be taken in the future. 

The two volumes are similarly organized: 
Each volume opens with a statement of the 
theme of the conference and closes with a sum- 
mary, the intervening chapters dealing with 
current problems and practices. Yet the simi- 
larity in over-all pattern and even in chapter 
headings gives little indication of the change 
in emphasis found in the content itself. From a 
more or less theoretical treatment of reading 
trends and problems (accompanied by manda- 
tory “should’s” and “‘must’s’’) in 1939, the con- 
ference of 1949 had shifted to a functional point 
of view and described what schools can do and 
have done to produce greater reading efficiency. 
The latter proceedings, consequently, make a 
volume that is less an orderly digest of docu- 
mented knowledge and more a series of practi- 
cal helps to be studied, tried out, and evaluated. 

Rightly labeled Classroom Techniques in Im- 
proving Reading, the conference report of 1949 
contains practical suggestions for improving 
interpretation, word meanings and pronuncia- 
tion, specific skills in the content subjects, and 
the use of reading for personal experience—all 
subjects considered in the conference of ten 
years ago. In addition, however, the recent re- 
port contains suggestions for adapting reading 
instruction to superior as well as retarded read- 
ers (a new educational movement), for selecting 
books published in the preceding year, for eval- 
uating the efficiency of reading instruction in 
terms of successful teaching generally (a modern 
concept of evaluation), and, finally, for inter- 
preting the reading program to the public (a 
professional responsibility unrecognized in the 
earlier volume). 

Designed for functional purposes, the 1949 
conference clearly achieved functional ends 
which promise practical everyday guidance for 
teacher, librarian, and administrator. 


BERNICE E. LEARY 


Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Audio-visual Materials of Instruction. (‘Forty- 
eighth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education,” Part I.) Edited by 
NELSON B. Henry. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. x-+320. $2.75. 
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The aim of the forty-eighth yearbook of the 
NSSE is to provide practical and detailed an- 
swers concerning the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials to questions which might be asked by class- 
room teachers. The collection of papers, there- 
fore, is oriented around the formal classroom 
situation and deliberately omits reference to in- 
formal programs of adult education. There are 
chapters, filled with specific practical detail, on 
in-service teacher education for use of audio- 
visual materials; on experiences in the use of 
audio-visual materials in city school systems, 
in rural schools, and in state-wide programs; on 
principles of administering audio-visual pro- 
grams in the schools. Some of this material is 
necessarily repetitious; the principles which 
city, rural, and state school systems have in 
common are reiterated for each chapter, in order 
that each may stand alone and present a com- 
plete discussion for those who read only in the 
area of their special interest. 

There is a good summary of familiar material 
in Floyd Brooker’s “Communication in the 
Modern World.” A reasoned presentation of 
some of the “Obstacles to the Use of Audio-visu- 
al Materials,” by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., an- 
swers fairly and convincingly many of the major 
arguments against the introduction of audio- 
visual materials into the already crowded school 
curriculum. The best chapter from the stand- 
point of the librarian is the excellent “Research 
on Audio-Visual Materials,” by Edgar Dale, 
James Finn, and Hoban, based on material pre- 
pared for the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, which provides an exhaustive annotated 
bibliography on the subject. 

In general, however, the volume, while of 
great practical value to the teacher, principal, 
and supervisor, offers very little to assist the li- 
brarian in his specific problems in the audio- 
visual field. This is not a criticism of the vol- 
ume, which deals very adequately with the task 
to which it is addressed. However, the librarian 
cannot refrain from noticing that, as usual, 
educators dealing with an educational problem 
completely omit the library from consideration 
as an educational agency. Although there is de- 
tailed discussion of the selection, cataloging, 
classification, storage, and distribution of audio- 
visual materials, there are no more than two 
oblique references to the school library in the 
entire volume and, apparently, no recognition 
of the fact that much of the assistance which the 
teachers seek in the way of tools of evaluation, 
processing of materials, and arrangement for use 
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could and should be sought from the librarian. 
This omission will not surprise librarians, but it 
should make them think. The fault may net rest 
entirely with the formal educators. 


Lester ASHEIM 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


“Summary of Proceedings, Third Annual Con- 
ference of the American Theological Library 
Association, June 20-21, 1949.” Pp. 509. 
(Mimeographed.) (Distributed by Robert 
F. Beach, Secretary, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill.) 


In 1947 a representative group of librarians 
in the religious field met at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to form the American Theological Li- 
brary Association because they felt a “wide- 
spread and fervent desire for professional con- 
tact.” They came together, also, to study and 
to raise the standards and improve the services 
of the libraries of theological seminaries and 
other special religious collections. The new or- 
ganization grew out of the concern of the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools, which 
is soon to conduct a study of the theological 
seminary libraries. At the end of each of its 
three conferences the ATLA published a sum- 
mary of its proceedings. 

Since the present summary is a collection of 
some fifteen papers and committee reports, its 
contents can be presented only briefly. Much of 
the material deals with general library problems 
rather than with those specifically of theologi- 
cal libraries. For instance, the University of 
Chicago’s Herman Fussler ably and succinctly 
presents the use and status of microphotograph- 
ic techniques today, and Marjorie Keenleyside, 
of Roosevelt College, gives a glowing account 
of microcards, with a list of all titles available 
in that process. 

It is, however, in the practical application of 
theory to theological libraries that this confer- 
ence report has its greatest value. Because theo- 
logical libraries generally classify their books 
according to the Library of Congress, Dewey, 
or Union Seminary ciassification systems, three 
round tables, one for each of the systems, were 
held. It will be of benefit to catalogers who work 
with books in religion to read of the discussions 
and possible solution of conflicts that these spe- 
cialists have resolved or attempted to resolve. 
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Among the profitable projects completed by 
ATLA is that of the Committee on Periodical 
Exchange, which has put into operation a plan 
(the burden of which will not be too great upon 
any one library or librarian) for nation-wide re- 
distribution of periodicals. Also of interest is 
the knowledge that there is in preparation a 
master-list of research studies in religion to be 
limited to Master’s theses on the four-year 
graduate level (the B.D. plus one or more 
years). Another co-operative scheme, still in 
its formative period, concerns itself with exten- 
sion services to ministers and religious workers 
in the field. 

In his paper entitled “Some Values in De- 
nomination Bibliography” Edward Starr, of 
Crozier Theological Seminary, presents a schol- 
arly and witty argument for the present need 
of denominational bibliographies. After describ- 
ing the few such bibliographies available and 
those in process, he gives a popular running ac- 
count of his personal experiences and the prob- 
lems that he met in compiling a bibliography on 
the Baptists. The neophyte bibliographer in any 
field would do well to read this “how-to-do-it” 
section. 

Theodore Trost, of Colgate-Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, in a paper entitled “The Sem- 
inary Curriculum, the Library, and the Librar- 
ian,” criticizes severely the seminary, its fac- 
ulty, and its curriculum for a rigid adherence 
to the classical pattern of theological education. 
He feels that “‘only the dormitory ‘bull-session’ 
saves the student from complete atrophy” and 
that it is not merely the traditional philosophi- 
cal needs of the student that must be met. 
Graduates, in addition, should be equipped 
with both the basic knowledge which is essen- 
tial to ministerial practice and the knowledge 
required for its interpretation. In other words, 
the curriculum must be what he calls one of 
“learning” in place of the one of “teaching.” 
Trost maintains that the library has not helped 
the seminary grow, in that more attention has 
been given to quantity of books than to their 
quality. “The aim of a seminary library is to 
provide a general and adequate collection of 
authoritative books covering the field of theo- 
logical and related scholarship,” which includes 
the physical, biological, and social sciences and 
their methodology. “It will seek to orient these 
areas in the whole system of modern thought.” 

The responsibility of the seminary librarian, 
Trost says, is to evaluate the extent of integra- 
tion of the courses offered by the seminary, 
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since he “is in a unique position to evaluate the 
effectiveness of teaching methods and observa- 
tions on the integration of the educational pro- 
gram.” In order to carry out this responsibility 
he should be familiar with educational methods 
and do some teaching as well as serve as a mem- 
ber of the curriculum committee. In addition 
to this paper, ATLA accepted and approved the 
report of the Committee on Personnel which 
established standards in training to qualify 
individuals for seminary librarianships accord- 
ing to the size of the library. 

For centuries, the religious press has led all 
the others in total output. The librarians in the 
field of theology have awakened to their obliga- 
tions to general scholarship and are attempting 
collectively to solve the many problems which, 
in the past, they have either circumvented en- 
tirely or faced individually in a tentative man- 
ner. 

Rapu W. BusHEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Librarianship and the Franciscan Library: Re- 
port of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference, Santa 
Barbara, California, June 23-26, 1947. Pub- 
lished by the FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. Washington: Capuchin Col- 
lege, 1947. Pp. xi+462. $3.75. 

The Franciscan Educational Conference has 
an excellent tradition of selecting timely and 
worth-while topics for its national gatherings 
of representatives of the various orders within 
the family of St. Francis. The 1947 meeting, 
twenty-eighth in the series, has produced seven- 
teen papers on librarianship; they maintain the 
standard of practical scholarship which char- 
acterized previous conferences. 

The theme of the conference is well expressed 
in the Foreword of the proceedings: 

In the Middle Ages the friars and monks labored 
long and patiently in copying the writings of their 
day. They knew the value of a book. If we today are 
to give literature its full worth and power, we must 
recapture the spirit and devotion of the early friars, 
who contributed their share to the preservation of a 
noble heritage of thought. To this end we hopefully 
present these papers that others may carry on the 
tradition of the past and instill in their fellow men 
love and respect for books. 


The first chapter, ‘‘The Apostolate of the 
Book: Reader’s Viewpoint,” outlines a philoso- 
phy of Christian librarianship: 
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The Franciscan library must be unique: Catholic, 
apostolic, truly functional. This means that it is de- 
signed to improve the reader religiously, spiritually, 
humanly. It must lead the reader to God and help 
him bring others closer to God by providing materi- 
als for Christian thinking on the problems of life, 
engendering Christian sensitivities, developing 
wholesome attitudes, values and appreciations, sat- 
isfying desirable emotional needs, encouraging sk‘!| 
in selective reading, and building a healthily modern 
Christian philosophy of life. 


The library should be a haven of peace for the 
common man who comes seeking truth, good- 
ness, and inspiration. The librarian should pos- 
sess human qualities as well as the technical 
science of librarianship and emphasize those 
services which show special regard for the read- 
er as a person, exemplifying the characteristics 
of “a receptionist, a good conversationalist, a 
practical psychologist, a Christian generalist, 
and a social technician who can meet the read- 
er’s needs through personal services that include 
proper orientation, counseling, referral, integra- 
tion, and promotion of that type of reading 
which will be the greatest service to the individ- 
ual reader.” 

The second paper, “The Apostolate of the 
Book: Author’s Viewpoint,” digests the views 
of forty-four Catholic authors on their own 
work, its degree of success in the apostolate for 
spreading a knowledge of Christian truth and 
philosophy of life, and the present needs in this 
activity. 

“The Librarian, His Vocation and Training” 
is principally a summary, and a good one, of 
professional literature on the subject, with some 
special observations on the training of Francis- 
can librarians: 

The seven hundred years of Franciscan history 
bear witness to the fact that when our libraries 
flourished, scholarship flourished, for the two are 
mutually interdependent. If study and learning are 
to advance the Order, the library—the fountainhead 
of scholarship—must be administered efficiently by 
trained library personnel. 


The two chapters dealing with the library 
plant and with library equipment and manage- 
ment survey at length the literature in the field 
and make practical suggestions to the adminis- 
trative officers and librarians represented at the 
conference. 

Four types of libraries conducted by Fran- 
ciscan priests are then in turn considered: the 
parish library, information centers, the provin- 
cial library, and the seminary library. Each re- 
ceives practical and suggestive treatment, with 
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an outline of the special problems encountered 
and of solutions that have worked in specific 
libraries. 

The paper on “Cataloging Franciscana”’ 
highlights some of the special difficulties which 
a cataloger meets in processing religious mate- 
rial. Library of Congress cards are still un- 
available for over 70 per cent of the Latin titles 
in theology, canon law, scripture, liturgy, and 
other ecclesiastical subjects. Recent meetings 
of seminary librarians have discussed the need 
and advisability of co-operative cataloging: 
Several religious communities have initiated 
programs to accomplish this. The library staff 
of the Catholic University of America, which 
nearly ten years ago had begun a Catholic Co- 
operative Cataloging Service, has since co-ordi- 
nated its project with the Co-operative Catalog- 
ing Service of the Library of Congress and regu- 
larly supplies copy of original cataloging. 

Emphasis is given in several chapters, par- 
ticularly the one on “Interlibrary Loans” which 
is a practical commentary on the Code, to the 
project of a union catalog of Franciscana. We 
hope that its organizers will work closely with 
the Library of Congress Union Catalog. Atten- 
tion at this point might well have been given to 
a division of field responsibility among Francis- 
can libraries. 

“Legal Documents Referring to Franciscan 


Libraries up to 1517” and “Present Franciscan. 


Legislation on Libraries and the Use of Books” 
are historical and juridical studies (consisting 
of quotations from papal sources and from gen- 
eral and provincial chapters of the order) deal- 
ing with legislation on libraries, books, and li- 
brarians. 

“The Librarian’s Role in Franciscan Re- 
search” is a rather sketchy but nevertheless in- 
teresting series of notes on certain suppressed 
Franciscan libraries; information on manu- 
scripts, chronicles, and catalogs; remarks con- 
cerning Franciscan history in the Americas; an 
attempt to survey relevant material in libraries 
in the United States; and some suggestions to 
librarians in the gathering and servicing of such 
material. 

“Franciscan Libraries of the Middle Ages’ 
is a lengthy and well-documented portrait of 
Franciscan librarianship from the institution of 
the Seraphic Order to the year 1605. This chap- 
ter, together with the notes appended by anoth- 
er member of the conference, throws light on 
the great treasures that have been in the pos- 
session of the friars and is a valuable supple- 
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ment to James Westphall Thompson's The Me- 
dieval Library. 

The paper purporting to survey and evaluate 
“Modern Franciscan Libraries in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico” promised to be 
one of the most valuable contributions of the 
proceedings. The unevenness of detail, the con- 
fusion of responses to the questionnaire, and 
failure to define such terms as “rare,”’ “impor- 
tant,” and “special” limit its usefulness. Such a 
survey is a difficult task and depends largely 
on the co-operation of many others. We hope 
that the author might at some future date make 
a follow-up study of these libraries. 

The series of papers ends with a thirty-page 
bibliography of the works of St. Anthony of 
Padua, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Company of St. Francis. 

This thirty-eighth volume of the conference 
reveals enthusiasm and a wholehearted appre- 
ciation of libraries. It suggests new areas for re- 
search. It is obvious in many places that the re- 
ports were written to be spoken. There are the 
inevitable repetitions that so often characterize 
such compilations. Some irritating errors might 
have been removed by more careful editing, 
and a more complete index would have added 
to the reference value of the volume. It may be 
considered, nevertheless, a valuable contribu- 
tion to library literature. 


Rev. J. J. KorTENDICK 


Depariment of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 


Der Wiederaufbau der Staats- und Universitats- 
bibliothek Hamburg. 3. Jahreshericht umfas- 
send das Jahr 1947/1948. Hamburg: Hansi- 
scher Gildenverlag, 1948. Pp. 30. 

The third postwar report of the Staats- und 
Universitatsbibliothek Hamburg covers the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1947, to March 31, 1948, 
and follows, in general, the pattern established 
by the first two reports.' Major progress was 
made in remodeling the Wilhelm Gymnasium, 
which has housed the library since September, 
1945, by increasing facilities for staff and read- 
ers and erecting stacks. Final plans disclosed 
that the ultimate capacity would be only 600,- 
ooo volumes, and, as the library already owns 
this many volumes, thought is being given to 


construction of further storage facilities to be 
"Reviewed in the Library Quarterly, XVIII 


(1948), 132-35. 
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connected with the main building by means of 
conveyors. 

Book stock increased from 590,000 volumes 
at the end of 1946 to 640,000 on March 31, 1948. 
Of this number, approximately 310,000 had 
been organized for use. The simplifications in 
arrangement and cataloging described in the 
earlier reports continued to prove their worth 
as 70,000 volumes were cataloged and organized 
for use. Selective cataloging played a major 
role in this respect. Use of the library, as meas- 
ured by the number of books called for, in- 
creased to 70,124 for the fifteen months, as com- 
pared to 43,106 during the preceding twelve- 
month report period. 

The staff continued to grow in numbers, 
with four additions in the scholarly bracket, 
fourteen in the middle and upper service, and 
twelve in the lower grade, making a total of 
132 workers. In-service training has been con- 
tinued, and every effort has been made to re- 
late the worker to his job. 

Uncertainty as to the value of the Reichs- 
mark compels caution in considering the budg- 
etary position of the library. The regular budg- 
et of Rm. 119,500.00 for the increase of the li- 
brary and of Rm. 272,812.00 for salaries was 
supplemented by special grants as follows: Rm. 
51,000.00 for the union catalog, Rm. 245,600.- 
oo for reconstruction of the library’s catalogs, 
Rm. 390,000.00 for special purchases, and Rm. 
139,350.00 for the construction of stacks. 

The report, together with its two predeces- 
sors, provides a comprehensive record of al- 
most herculean labors. It contains some photo- 
graphs and floor plans of the building. 


CarL W. Hintz 
University of Oregon Library 


” 


“A Report on American University Presses. 
By CHESTER Kerr. Association of American 
University Presses, 1949. Pp. 302. (Litho- 
printed.) 

Under the auspices of the Association of 
American University Presses, and sponsored by 
the American Council of Learned Societies with 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, a sur- 
vey of American university presses was recently 
undertaken, with Chester Kerr as director. The 
results of the survey are presented in this com- 
prehensive report. 

The survey had three major objectives: (1) 
to investigate, and to describe in detail, organi- 
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zation and operating procedure in university 
press publishing; (2) to evaluate, and to report 
on, the relationship of university press publish- 
ing to education, to scholarship, and to Ameri- 
can publishing in general; and (3) to arrive at 
conclusions and make recommendations. 

Mr. Kerr early raised the question: “What 
is a university press?”’ and the answers of the 
thirty-five press directors indicate the many 
purposes for which the respective presses were 
established. For example, Pennsylvania’s was 
originally established to publish a literary mag- 
azine, Cornell’s was a “project designed prima- 
rily to provide students of journalism with a 
workshop and the University with reduced 
printing costs.” Others, among them Califor- 
nia’s, Harvard’s, and Toronto’s, had their in- 
ception in a printing plant. 

Today, the operation of the presses, almost 
without exception, goes far beyond the pur- 
poses for which they were established. The fol- 
lowing statement from one director is typical: 
“To publish ... books, pamphlets, and jour- 
nals which make available to scholars or inter- 
pret for intelligent laymen the findings of capa- 
ble, useful scholarship.” But there were many 
other opinions, such as: “to serve the Universi- 
ty’; “to encourage scholarship in the region 
served by its university”; “to publish material 
which will add to the prestige of the Universi- 
ty”; and “to stimulate the preparation of books 
that will add prestige to the University, give it 
favorable publicity, or secure a profit.” Mr. 
Kerr concludes that the presses “have certain 
fundamental aims in common and all of them 
serve valid purposes.” Their very diversity un- 
doubtedly contributes to a comprehensive pub- 
lishing service for scholarship. 

During the survey year the thirty-five mem- 
ber-presses of the Association published 727 
books. Their income from book sales—not limit- 
ed to these 727, of course—amounted to $4,170,- 
640.00. Twelve presses reported sales receipts 
of at least $100,000.00; thirteen, of below $20,- 
000.00. Whereas the sales of one press totaled 

765,591.00, those of another amounted to less 
than $1,000.00—in fact, to only $825.00. 

The nonbook activities of the presses includ- 
ed a wide variety of services. Over one hun- 
dred periodicals were published by twenty-five 
presses; eleven presses had printing plants un- 
der their jurisdiction; two were responsible for 
the management of the university bookstore; 
and at least four maintained duplicating or 
mailing services for their institutions. 
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Each press was asked to identify its new 
book publications in accordance with certain 
classifications. Accordingly, 508 of the 727 ti- 
tles, or almost 70 per cent, were classified in the 
fields of the humanities and the social sciences, 
as against 102 books in the biological and physi- 
cal sciences. It is also interesting to note that 
71.5 per cent of the total were classified as schol- 
arly. A total of 551 titles, or almost 76 per cent 
of the books brought out during the survey 
year, were written by members of the staffs of 
educational institutions. 

The imprint of an American university press 
has long identified a book which makes a 
sound, though possibly dull, contribution to 
knowledge. In so far as methods of handling 
manuscripts contribute to this reputation, it is 
well deserved. The standard procedure includes 
the reading of a manuscript by members of the 
press staff and by outside experts, analysis of 
production and distribution problems, and, 
finally, action by an editorial committee on the 
basis of reports and recommendations. 

Mr. Kerr’s attempts to ascertain the costs 
of scholarly publishing and who pays for it were 
unsuccessful because of the great variety in 
methods of financing, accounting, and record- 
keeping from press to press. The director of one 


press, perhaps typical, wrote as follows: 


I am not exactly certain what you mean by “self- 
supporting.” The Press is supposed to be self-sup- 
porting and, in a way, can be shown to be so. At 
least our publication fund is expected to revolve; the 
manufacturing and publishing costs for our publica- 
tions are expected to be met from the income of 
sales. If, therefore, our revolving fund is not over- 
drawn, I suppose the Press could be said to be self- 
supporting. That fund is not overdrawn. On the 
other hand, these factors do not enter into the book- 
keeping concerned with our publishing fund: 
(1) the university pays salaries; (2) the Research 
Foundation provides an annual subsidy of $15,000 
for the publication of research; (3) a number of our 
publications are subsidized wholly or in part from 
outside sources. In other words, we are not self-sup- 
porting though it would be difficult for me to show 
accurately what the total annual subsidy is. 


Regarding subsidies, Mr. Kerr says: 


An attempt to pin down the actual amount of 
subsidies received from all sources by the members 
of the Association during the Survey met with only 
indifferent success... . / Attempts to secure exact 
data from some of the sources of these subsidies 
proved equally frustrating. Among the 22 presses 
able to supply detailed figures . . . the total specific 
and overa!! subsidies for the Survey Year amounted 
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to $433,932. . . . It may be true that the figures sub- 
mitted were, strictly speaking, not always compar- 
able. This doubt, coupled with what the Survey Di- 
rector learned in interviews, prompts the guess that 
the total subsidies of all kinds made available to 
these 35 presses during the Survey Year amounted to 
perhaps a million dollars. 


This estimate is for book publication only 
and does not include subsidies for journal pub- 
lication and other activities. The conclusion can 
be interpreted as meaning that, on the average, 
when one buys a university press book for four 
dollars, someone else has put up one dollar to 
make so low a price possible. 

Mr. Kerr’s assignment was not an easy one. 
He has collected his information with great care 
and has double-checked for accuracy. He is to be 
commended for having prepared a reliable, 
broad base for future studies which would deal 
with such specific problems as accounting and 
record-keeping, finances, the facilities for schol- 
arly publishing as related to the production of 
material and methods of operation, as well as 
with production, and which could result in more 
publishing per dollar spent. 


Roun D. HEMENS 


University of Chicago Press 


The Washington Book Mart: A Descriptive Guide 
to the Libraries, the Field Library Services, the 
Public Information Offices, and the Procure- 
ment Offices of the Federal Government, Locat- 
ed in Washington. D.C. Compiled and edited 
by HuBerta A. Prince. New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1949. Pp. 260. $10.00. 

This publication should prove of value not 
only to booksellers but to librarians and re- 
search workers who wish to know the general 
nature of federal library collections. For this 
purpose, there is a subject index covering 111 
major subjects in 175 federal libraries. There is 
also an organization index, as well as a name in- 
dex including public information officers, pro- 
curement officers, and librarians. 

The listing does not include aspects of the 
Washington book mart (such as libraries of as- 
sociations, colleges, etc.) outside the federal 
government, nor does it comprise bookstores 
and other commercial enterprises. 

Publications such as this are inevitably some- 
what out of date by the time they are published. 
The federal government, especially, is an ever 
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changing organization. Between the final check 
of the information and the date the directory 
came off the press, there have been a number of 
changes. 

One instance which caught the attention of 
this reviewer was the statement, on page 55, 
that items under $100.00 not on the federal sup- 
ply schedule may be purchased without invita- 
tion to bid. Between the time the copy was sent 
to the printer and the publication date, this 
limitation was raised to $500.00. 

A similar situation exists in connection with 
entry No. 374, which concerns the Information 
Libraries in Germany, Austria, Japan, and the 
Ryukyu Islands. A corrected entry was inserted 
in a pocket on the back cover, but even that was 
superseded, before the book appeared, by the 
transfer of Information Libraries in Germany 
and Austria to the State Department. 

Such difficulties led this reviewer to suggest 
the frequent issue of supplements, perhaps in 
the form of pocket insertions. These would 
measurably enhance the value of the publica- 
tion. 

PauL HowARD 
Library 
United States Department of the Interior 


Communications Research, 1948-1949. Edited by 
Paut F. LAzARSFELD and FRANK N. STAN- 
TON. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
XViii+332. $4.50. 

Students of communication will be glad to 
see resumed, under this new title, the well- 
known “Radio Research Series” which was dis- 
continued during the war. The previous volumes 
assembled documented reports of radio research 
that would otherwise have been scattered, prob- 
ably in abbreviated form, among a variety of 
periodicals. The present volume performs this 
service for the entire field of mass-communica- 
tion research. Eight papers are included. We 
shall describe each of them briefly but comment 
only on those most likely to be of interest to the 
general reader. 

“The Children Talk about Comics” by Kath- 
erine M. Wolf and Marjorie Fisk: a study of 
children’s attitudes toward comic books, based 
on intensive interviews of a sample of 104 chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and seventeen. 
It contains interesting suggestions about the 
functions and effects of the reading of comics, 
but the reader should be on his guard against 
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the authors’ tendency to develop typologies, de- 
velopmental sequences, and psychological func- 
tions with far more assurance than their scanty 
data can justify. 

“An Analysis of Radio’s Programming” by 
Kenneth Baker: statistics showing the relative 
frequency of radio programs of various content 
types broadcast by American commercial radio 
stations during the week of November 21~27, 
1946. The data are analyzed to show how pro- 
grams were distributed according to type of 
sponsorship, size of station, etc. 

“Research for Action” by Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Helen Dinerman: a study of the attitudes of 
actual and potential women listeners to morning 
radio broadcasts. It emphasizes the practical 
problem (for the broadcasters) of “reclaiming” 
the 37 per cent of the available morning audi- 
ence who do not listen. 

“What ‘Missing the Newspaper’ Means” by 
Bernard Berelson: a study of the reactions of 
newspaper readers to the experience of going 
without their accustomed newspapers during a 
two-week strike of newspaper deliverymen in 
New York City in 1945. The strike presented a 
rare opportunity for discussing with people 
those psychological and social values of the 
newspaper of which they became aware only 
when their established habits were interrupted. 
The research conditions might be described as 
those of a “natural” experiment. Several inter- 
esting hypotheses are developed from the data. 
One is that in the American culture “the act of 
reading itself provides certain basic satisfac- 
tions, without primary regard for the content of 
the reading matter” (p. 124). Another is that 
reading the newspaper has an anxiety-reducing 
or security function which helps to account for 
the frequently compulsive and ritualistic char- 
acter of reading habits. 

“Overlapping Magazine Reading” by Bab- 
ette Kass: an exposition of a method of ranking 
popular magazines according to their “cultural’’ 
value by means of a statistical analysis of over- 
lapping readership. 

“The Analysis of Deviant Cases in Commu- 
nications Research”’ by Patricia L. Kendall and 
Katherine M. Wolf: a demonstration that care- 
ful study of the cases that “don’t fit” is a valu- 
able means of correcting oversimplified hy- 
potheses and guarding against the omission of 
important variables in research. The examples 
are taken from a study of reader reaction to a 
series of cartoons designed to combat race prej- 
udice. The subject matter thus has a consider- 
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able intrinsic value apart from the methodologi- 
cal problem. 

“Patterns of Influence: A Study of Interper- 
sonal Influence and of Communications Behav- 
ior in a Local Community” by Robert K. Mer- 
ton: an analysis of the social roles of “influen- 
tial” persons in a small eastern city in relation 
to their social status, on the one hand, and their 
reading and radio-listening habits, on the other. 
The basic proposition is that “gratifications de- 
rived from mass communications... are not 
merely psychological in nature; they are also a 
product of the distinctive social roles of those 
who make use of these communications” (p. 
205). Two major types of influential persons 
whose social roles were different and whose 
choice and use of certain magazines, newspa- 
pers, and radio programs showed characteristic 
differences related to their respective roles were 
identified. One type, “local influentials,” con- 
sisted of natives of the city, socially oriented in- 
ward toward the life of the community, exercis- 
ing their influence largely through wide net- 
works of personal relations, and tending to oc- 
cupy positions in local government and busi- 
ness. The other type, “cosmopolitans,” com- 
prised largely professional people, not natives of 
the city, whose interests were directed outward 
to the larger world and whose social influence 
was based largely upon their special professional 
knowledge and skills rather than upon personal 
social ties. It was this group who characteristi- 
cally read news magazines, journals of opinion, 
and metropolitan (especially New York) news- 
papers and who preferred analytical news com- 
mentators. In so doing, they maintained their 
outward orientation and reinforced their posi- 
tion as the interpreters of national and world 
events to the community and as “cultural” 
leaders. Although Merton’s observations cannot 
be considered adequately supported by a study 
that is based on a very small sample of influen- 
tial persons, the discussion illuminates several 
important aspects of the role of the mediums of 
mass communication in social life. 

“Domestic Broadcasting in the U.S.S.R.” 
by Alex Inkeles: a relatively long description 
of the Soviet radio broadcasting system, 
based upon information from Russian news- 
papers and trade periodicals. It is especially 
valuable as the first study of this subject in 
English. In its form and careful documentation 
it could well serve as a model for the initial de- 
scription of broadcasting systems in other coun- 
tries. Its most striking observation is that ap- 
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proximately 80 per cent of the receiving sets in 
the Soviet Union (as of 1947) were not radio 
sets in our sense of the term but obtained pro- 
grams by wire line from central “radio diffusion 
exchanges,”’ where the actual broadcast was re- 
ceived. Inkeles also reports that a large propor- 
tion of the remaining sets, capable of receiving 
broadcasts directly, are small instruments of 
limited range. If these statements are correct, 
one wonders how the current American broad- 
casts to Russia can be effective. 

The editors promise that the next volume in 
the new series will include motion-picture re- 
search—a step that may encourage further 
studies in this somewhat neglected field. 


DonaALD HorRTON 
Department of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


Experiments on Mass Communication. By CARL 
I. Hovtanp, ArtHUR A. LUMSDAINE, and 
FreD D. SHEFFIELD. Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949. Pp. x+345. 
$5.00. 

This is the third of four volumes reporting 
studies by Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, Department of the Army, 
1942-46. The volumes have been reviewed by 
so many journals and have. touched off so many 
professional controversies over basic technical 
issues that one is half-tempted to review the 
reviews instead of the book. 

Such warm response is in large part due to 
the uniqueness of its ingenious, painstaking, 
and admirably systematic approach to the 
question of major importance to everyone con- 
cerned with mass communication, namely, 
“How do mass communications change opin- 
ions?” The librarian is intellectually, if not pro- 
fessionally, concerned with this question to the 
degree that he regards himself as a mass com- 
municator. Librarians who do so regard them- 
selves should find large intellectual satisfac- 
tions in this explanation of the changes pro- 
duced in the opinions of soldiers by informa 
tional or documentary films. The intellectual 
challenge is enhanced by the effort required to 
translate generalizations from an unfamiliar 
medium like the film to the familiar medium of 
print. Since the book is long and technical, 
the librarian, whose reading time is normally 
too short, may well confine himself to chapter 
10, “Summary and Evaluation.” 
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The book never swerves from its preoccupa- 
tion with basic theory. It is largely for this rea- 
son that the reader finds so little of what some 
librarians object to as scientific confirmation 
of the obvious. (This phrase, incidentally, 
pleases an honest researcher about as much as 
librarians are pleased when some consecrated 
social scientist asks in all seriousness whether 
libraries are good for society, and, if so, why?) 

The reader may need to be reminded that, 
despite or perhaps because of the fundamental 
nature of the problem, we know far less about 
the effects of any mass communication today 
than we know about each of the constituent 
elements—namely, the financial interests which 
produce it, the people who are exposed to it, its 
content, and the channels through which it 
reaches an audience. The best statement I 
know of the problem of determining the effects 
of mass communication is Bernard Berelson’s 
“Communications and Public Opinion.”* 

Findings which make refreshing contribu- 
tions to a theory of effects are frequent and con- 
spicuous. Thy following four examples are fairly 
typical: 

1. While the expectations of gradual decrement 
with time appeared justified in the case of factual in- 
formation, there was a tendency for many opinion 
items to increase rather than to decrease [p. 251). 

2. The films also had some marked effects on 
opinions where they specifically covered the factors 
involved in a particular interpretation, that is, where 
the opinion test item was prepared on the basis of 
film-content analysis and anticipated opinion change 
from such analysis. Such opinion changes were, how- 
ever, less frequent and, in general, less marked than 
changes in factual knowledge. 

The films had only a very few effects on opinion 
items of a more general nature that had been pre- 
pared independently of film content, but which were 
considered the criteria for determining the effective- 
ness of the films in achieving their orientation ob- 
jectives. 

The films had no effects on items prepared for the 
purpose of measuring effects on the men’s motiva- 
tion to serve as soldiers, which was considered the 
ultimate objective of the orientation program 
Ip. 255]. 

3- The contribution of evaluative studies to the 
immediate practical problems of the film producer 
appears to lie primarily in their use for improving or 
checking on the effectiveness of the particular film 
studied. . . . The stage at which evaluative research 
would appear to have its greatest potentiality for 


? Wilbur Schramm (ed.), Mass Communications 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949), pp. 
496-512. 
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product improvement is well prior to the completion 
of a film, when suggestions derived from the research 
can readily be incorporated into the final film pro- 
duction [p. 259]. 

4. The key concepts found useful in a theoretical 
framework relating intellectual ability to opinion 
changes may be called learning ability, critical abili- 
ty, and ability to draw inferences. Learning ability 
enters in that the more intelligent learn more from 
a given exposure. . . . However, because of greater 
critical ability they are less likely to accept an inter- 
pretation which is unsound, given the facts at hand. 
That is, they are better able to judge whether the in- 
terpretation goes too far beyond the evidence, 
whether the conclusions follow logically from the as- 
sumptions made, and so forth, so that they may re- 
fuse to accept an unsound interpretation no matter 
how well they have learned the interpretation given. 
Moreover, their critical ability, by enabling them to 
recognize prejudice in their own thinking, makes 
them less likely to resist accepting a sound interpre- 
tation [p. 266]. 


The next war must employ two major weap- 
ons—psychological warfare and atomic energy. 
For obvious reasons, psychological warfare will 
be used first. Physical weapons will be used 
only when psychological warfare has failed. A 
successful strategy of psychological warfare (or 
“propaganda,” if you like) requires an adequate 
knowledge of the effects of mass communication. 
So does an effective strategy for any other po- 
litical effort. Hence some concern with the ef- 
fects of mass communication should be felt by 
opinion-formers of all sorts. For this reason I 
commend this book to librarians. 


DovuGLas WAPLES 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


One Hundred Books about Bookmaking: A Guide 
to the Study and Appreciation of Printing. By 


HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAvuptT. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. [81]. 
$1.75. 

This little volume might be subtitled “The 
Exhibition Catalog Which Made Good,” for it 
was originally issued, in 1933, aS a catalog of an 
exhibition organized by Columbia University 
Library for the Twelfth Annual Conference on 
Printing Education. It was reprinted as a keep- 
sake for the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
and, the demand for the list continuing to be 
heavy, it was again reprinted and added to the 
Columbia University list of publications; as 
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such it was chosen as one of the “fifty books of 
the year” in 1933. A fourth reprinting of the 
first edition was necessary in 1934. There was an 
enlarged second edition, in 1941, entitled Seven- 
ty Books about Bookmaking and, finally, the 
present book entitled One Hundred Books about 
Bookmaking. 

Those who purchased the second edition, the 
Seventy Books, will be pleased to know that their 
possession is not made obsolete by the Hundred 
Books, for there are titles in the second edition 
which are not included in the present, third edi- 
tion. This edition would be an excellent guide 
for student librarians in the study of the proc- 
esses of bookmaking or for others desiring 
knowledge of the fascinating story of books. A 
valuable part of the work consists of the notes 
which the author appends to the titles selected. 
They not only make interesting reading but con- 
tain additional titles and suggestions for further 
exploration in the various phases of bookmak- 
ing. 

Inevitably, the cognoscenti will object to the 
inclusion of one title and the omission of an- 
other, but to select the hundred best books on 
any subject is a difficult task for anyone. In a 
sense, it might have been an easier task for Mr. 
Lehmann-Haupt to select the five hundred best 
books on bookmaking. Indeed, he ought to select 


them; and, when one contemplates the history 
of the present volume—its change from the fifty 
to the seventy to the one hundred books on 
bookmaking—one can look forward to seeing, in 
the fulness of time, the ‘Five Hundred Books on 
Bookmaking.” 


Davip W. Davies 


Pomona and Claremont Colleges 
Claremont, California 


Education for Professional Responsibility: A Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Inter-professions 
Conference on Education for Professional Re- 
sponsibility Held at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
yania, April 12, 13, and 14, 1948. Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1948. Pp. 
207. 

This conference, financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, was called, as stated 
in the Foreword, “for the interchange of experi- 
ence and ideas by teachers in schools of divinity, 
medicine, law, engineering and business . . . be- 
cause it had become increasingly clear that the 
major problems of professional education are 
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common to all professions,” and it was felt that 
interprofessional discussion of this generality 
would be mutually enlightening and suggestive. 

One hundred representatives of the five pro- 
fessions named were invited to participate. 
They were selected for their interest in improv- 
ing professional education, not for the positions 
that they held or the schools and institutions 
that they represented. There were three full-day 
sessions, at each of which several papers were 
read and discussed. The present book repro- 
duces the formal papers only. 

The planning committee for the conference 
included prominent educators from each of the 
participating professions and was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Elliot Dunlap Smith, pro- 
vost of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
with Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael of the Carnegie 
Corporation as an ex officio member. The eight- 
een speakers were all men of prominence in high- 
er education, many holding top administrative 
posts. 

The three principal themes were as follows: 
Session I, ““The Objectives of Professional Edu- 
cation”; Session II, “Content and Method in 
Professional Education”; and Session ITI, “‘So- 
cial and Humanistic Aspects of Professional 
Education.” In the three sessions papers were 
read by at least one representative from each of 
the five professions (except for the last session, 
which did not call for a paper from a business 
educator). While the papers were within the 
general area under discussion, the connective 
tissue, which was undoubtedly supplied by the 
remarks of the chairman and possibly by the 
general discussion, is lacking in the printed re- 
port. Nevertheless, the careful reader will find in 
the book a strong and significant unity. 

The points of view expressed are highly indi- 
vidual. While the several authors are of high 
rank in their respective fields and undoubtedly 
speak for many of their colleagues, there is no 
evidence that any one of them speaks for a 
majority of his fellows. Indeed, the sharp criti- 
cism of the status quo expressed by many would 
indicate that this particular group of men are 
the active, critical minority calling for reform. 

No reader of this volume can fail to note the 
extraordinarily critical tone of the several con- 
tributors. Yet this is not surprising in view of 
the current reappraisal, by educators, of our 
educational system and methods at all levels. 
The conference here reported is a manifestation 
of that upheaval. As at other conferences of this 
kind, little was presented that had not been pre- 
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viously discussed. The real and raduring value 
of the meeting lies in its synthesizing action. 

To review a collection of papers of this kind 
as a whole is difficult. Each paper could, perhaps 
should, have individual discussion, but this 
would extend to unreasonable lengih. The pur- 
pose of this review will be, therefore, to seek out 
the universals, as well as those ideas, concepts, 
and developments which seem to indicate cur- 
rent and future trends. 

The first of these universals is a recognition 
that education for professional service must be 
broadly fundamental rather than narrowly spe- 
cialized and technical. This point of view is 
leading to two important results. One is the defi- 
nitely shifting emphasis from a practical to a 
theoretical orientation in the professional cur- 
riculums. Not one of the speakers denied the 
necessity of learning and teaching skills and 
techniques. Nearly all of them, however, were 
careful to point out that a“‘skills-and-tech- 
niques conception” does not provide an ade- 
quate basis for organizing a professional cur- 
riculum. The second result is the growing em- 
phasis on general, as opposed to special, train- 
ing. Few students are unalterably destined for 
but one job. Vocational mobility is a striking 
characteristic of our society. Professional 
schools, therefore, are more and more inclined to 
prepare students for admission to the profession, 
leaving the skills for any particular part in the 
profession to be learned later, either on the job 
or in special training courses and workshops. 

The second universal is a faith in, and ac- 
ceptance of, the critical (or scientific) method as 
the only valid means of solving the vocational 
and personal problems of life. The principal re- 
sult of this belief is the development of the prob- 
lem-centered curriculum and an “educational 
system that concentrates on problems rather 
than on men.” This, in turn, has led to the case 
method of instruction, a principal feature of 
which is its “impersonal absorption in prob- 
lems.” The second session of the conference was 
largely given over to a description of the clinical 
and case method as developed by several pro- 
fessional schools, and of its uses, actual and po- 
tential, in professional education. 

The third session brought into focus the en- 
larged scope of professional activity which calls 
for knowledge, understanding, and even certain 
skills quite apart from the profession itself. Pri- 
marily, these have to do with the role of any 
professional person in family and community 
life, as a spouse, a parent, and a citizen. The 
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feeling was marked in the comments of the sev- 
eral speakers that training for social and profes- 
sional responsibility is as important as training 
for professional skill. Therefore, the sociohu- 
manistic aspects of the student’s academic 
training, whether it comes before or concurrent- 
ly with professional training, are a definite re- 
sponsibility of professional education. 

Anyone interested in library education might 
profitably study this book. One who is familiar 
with the current developments in education for 
librarianship will recognize the intellectual kin- 
ship with the problems now facing all who are 
concerned with professional education. 


Harotp LANCOUR 


Library School 
University of Illinois 


The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age. Pre- 
pared by the CoMMITTEE ON Post-War 
PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AS- 
SOCIATION, DIvIsiION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE AND ITs SEc- 
TION, THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s READING 
RounD TABLES: MABEL WILLIAMS, chair- 
man. (“Planning for Libraries,” No. 7.) 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1948. Pp. 86. $1.75. 

The Public Library Plans for the Teen Age 
serves as a supplement to A National Plan for 
Public Library Service. As stated in the Fore- 
word, it is limited to a discussion of the philoso- 
phy underlying all service to youth and gives a 
picture of current library service in small and 
large libraries. Lines of future development are 
also pointed out. 

The format, plan, and organization of the 
first section of this brochure is similar to that of 
School Libraries, Today and Tomorrow. Chapter 
i defines the term “young people”’ and clarifies 
the function and the role of the public library in 
providing special library services for youth. 
Chapter ii describes services to young people as 
including reading guidance. This chapter 
stresses co-operation rather than competition 
between young people’s librarians and school of- 
ficials, as well as co-operation between all youth- 
service agencies, in order that the out-of-school 
youth may be reached more adequately. The 
next four chapters cover “Book Collection and 
Other Library Rescurces,” “Space and Equip- 
ment,” “‘Standards of Personnel,” and “Admin- 
istration.” 





REVIEWS 


The following list of chapter headings sug- 
gests the scope of this volume: 


General recommendations are made to serve 
as a guide to large and small public libraries 
throughout the nation in the establishment or 
improvement of library service to the teen-age 
group. 

The Appendix, which comprises approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the pamphlet, consists of 
excerpts from professional and popular articles 
about work with young people which appeared 
between 1938 and 1948. They are grouped under 
“Descriptions of Work Already Established” 
and “Young People’s Librarians at Work.” The 
articles themselves make for interesting reading; 
but more careful editing would have eliminated 
duplication and repetition in the texts, and a 
more selective policy in the choice of articles 
might have removed the impression of padding 
and resulted in a more forceful contribution to 
library literature. 

After reading the volume, one has the im- 
pression that most of the writers of the articles 
which appear in the Appendix are up in the 
clouds. Even though the articles were written 
for popular consumption, one cannot help wish- 
ing that some of them might have contained 
more factual material and concrete discussion of 
the obstacles met and solved. It all sounds so 
pat that it does not ring true. A more realistic 
and practical approach would have made the 
brochure more useful to the average librarian. 


ALICE LOHRER 
Library School 
University of Illinois 


Audio-visual School Library Service: A Hand- 
book for Librarians. By MARGARET I. RuFs- 
voLp. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. vii+116. $2.75. 

The author’s twofold purpose in writing this 
handbook was 

to indicate that the effective audio-visual program in 

the school is an integral part of the educational pro- 

gram and, as such, it is the responsibility of librari- 
ans as well as other school personnel to contribute to 
its effectiveness; and to point out some of the dis- 
tinct ways in which the school library can extend its 
existing service to include all types of instructional 
materials which are essential! to the school program 

{p. iii]. 

To the achievement of these important purposes 

this modest volume makes a significant contrib- 

ution 
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. Materials of Communication and School Library 
Service 
ii. The Selection and Use of Audio-visual Materials 
iii. Indexing, Processing, and Circulating Materials 
iv. Housing and Equipping the Materials Center 
. Budgets and Expenditures for Audio-visua! Pro- 
grams 


In the opening chapter the author points out 
various administrative approaches that schools 
and school systems used in making audio-visual 
materials available, including audio-visual de- 
partments or staffs separate from school li- 
braries, and school library service which in- 
cludes audio-visual materials. Miss Rufsvold 
suggests that the functions of an audio-visual 
program are quite similar to service ordinarily 
performed by the school library. The author 
successfully avoids the emotional approach 
which is sometimes used in arguing the role (or 
lack of role) of the library in the audio-visual 
program. She does, however, state: “Obviously 
there should not be a duplication of services by 
different groups or agencies within the school 
system, and where services are separated ac- 
cording to types of materials there is the utmost 
need for cooperation among the agencies” 
(pp. 4-5). 

This appeal for co-operative relationships is 
a practical and sensible approach to what is 
often a knotty problem. The reviewer would 
like, however, to have seen in this handbook a 
somewhat more vigorous and clear-cut state- 
ment of the logic (educationally and financially) 
of making the library a one-stop resource center 
of learning materials. 

Particularly notable in this handbook is that 
part of chapter iii which deals with cataloging: 


In order that they may be used to the best advan- 
tage it is important that the audio-visual! materials 
in the school library be processed and cataloged just 
as carefully asare the print materials. In general, the 
same cataloging techniques may be used for all types 
of materials, and the book cataloger can make adap- 
tations which apply peculiarly to nonbook materials 
[p. ss}. 


The reviewer would like to second the follow- 
ing point of view: 


There are strong arguments in favor of filing the 
catalog cards for all books and instructional materi- 
als in one card catalog inasmuch as this is the quick- 
est way in which students and teachers can deter- 
mine the library’s chief resources in any one subject. 
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If there are other considerations which make it 
advisable to separate the audio-visual materials cat- 
alog from the card catalog for books (e.g., if the 
audio-visual materials are housed in a different part 
of the school), it is recommended that an extra copy 
of the subject cards for the visual] materials be inter- 
filed in the public catalog for books [p. 56]. 


Up to the present, there is no generally ac- 
cepted practice or standard for cataloging 
audio-visual materials. This is a problem which 
library administrators and catalogers must soon 
face. Such statements as Miss Rufsvold’s (brief 
though it is) should: be helpful in working to- 
ward a satisfactory solution. 

Out of her own rich experience, and out of 
that of others on whom she has drawn, Miss 
Rufsvold has written a practical and helpful 
handbook that should have an important place 
in the literature of school librarianship. 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Nederlandse bibliotheekgids: Adresboek van bib- 
liotheken in Nederland. Edited by Cur. J. 
NIssINnK. 4th ed. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeit- 
linger, 1949. Pp. 335. 

The third edition of this directory of Dutch 
libraries was published in 1931. The present edi- 
tion lists 976 libraries, as compared with 632 in 
the third edition, the gain being largely in the 
number of special libraries. 
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The increase in the number of institutions 
forced the editor to drop some data given in the 
previous editions, i.e, the history of the libraries, 
the list of their printed catalogs, and the names 
of minor personnel. The omission of the printed 
catalogs is a loss for users outside the Nether- 
lands; but the exclusions have been partly com- 
pensated for by other data, included here for the 
first time, which illustrate the development of 
Dutch libraries in the last two decades. New in 
this edition are the list of library commissions 
and societies, a list of union catalogs (of which 
there are nine in the Netherlands), an indica- 
tion as to which individual library collections 
are included in one or several of these union 
catalogs, and a guide to the libraries providing 
photographic copying service. The latter is. of 
special interest to foreign librarians. 

The present directory, like the earlier edi- 
tions, gives the name and address of each li- 
brary, the number of volumes (in most cases) 
and the special fields represented in its collec- 
tion, and a list of its chief administrative and 
technical staff members. There is an index to 
persons as well as an index to the libraries and 
to the subjects in their collections. 

As the only directory in the Netherlands that 
covers all libraries, the present volume is indis- 
pensable for persons and institutions in frequent 
contact with Dutch librarians and libraries. 


T. W. L. ScHELTEMA 


Library of Congress 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that the Library Quarterly will now be available in microfilm form. 
Complete Quarterly volumes may be obtained in a single roll of positive microfilm on adequately 
labeled metal reels at a cost of approximately one-fourth of a cent per page, which is about equal 
to that of preserving them in conventional library binding. Sales will be restricted to those sub- 
scribing to the paper edition, and the film copy will be distributed only at the completion of the 
volume year, which ends with the October issue. Inquiries concerning purchase should be directed 
to University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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BREATHTAKING photographs and un- 
adorned language tell the story of a social 
miracle happening in our day. In the 
awakening valley of Otavalo, high in the 
Ecuadorian Andes, a group of seven Indian 
communities has thrown off the bondage of 
poverty that has grown into a tradition since 
the Spanish conquest. 


A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT, envisioned by 
a North American artist and a South 
American scientist, THE AWAKENING 
VALLEY unites truly remarkable photo- 
graphic reporting with illuminating and 
original ethnological documentation. 
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Scottish element in literary works, records, and documents. 
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